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PREFACE 



The Ethnic Heritage Project has developed a teacher resource manual 
pertaining to the experience of Americans of Japanese ancestry for two 
major reasons: 

1) It has been demonstrated that existing instructional materials and 
educational programs either do not accurately or adequately include 
the history, experiences and achievements of Japanese Americans 
in the United States and/or portray persons of Japanese ancestry in 
a distorted or stereotypic fashion; and 

2) that there is a critical need to begin to incorporate the Japanese 
Amenun experience in a meaningful context into the total instructional 
framework of the educational system if we are to give more than 
lipservice to the concepts of cultural pluralism and multicultural 
education. 

The Ethnic Heritage Project responded by developing a teacher re- 
source manual that hopefully will go beyond the library shelves and 
into the classroom. The project attempted to create a practical, informa- 
tive, and interesting resource manual that will stimulate teachers, 
community members and others concerned with education to become 
more conscious of Japanese Americans and their role in American 
society. The manual includes a seaiop on the history and contemporary 
concerns of Japanese Americans, suggested instructional activities for 
grades K-12, annotated bibliography (teachers and student resources), 
annotated Multi-Media Resources, and other Annotated Resource 
Materials concerning Japanese Americans. 

HISTORIC/iL AND COMTEMPORARY NARRATIVE 

The manual's treatment of the historical and contemporary experiences 
of Japanese Americans is not intended to serve as a definitive nor 
comprehensive interpretation of Japanese American history. Rather, the 
project, within limited space, has attempted to provide a balanced 
portrayal of the history, experiences, aspirations, problems, successes 
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and failures of Japanese Amieriidns people. The interpretation may 
raise questions, heated disagreements or concurrence. Above all, the 
project would like to have thehistoncal and contemporary narrative 
serve as a springboard to \ nstill a deiire on the part of individuals to 
become more knowledgeable about Japanese Americans. 

SUGGESTED INSTRUCTIONAL AQl VI TIES 

The instruaional activities section is based upon a conceptual/inquiry, 
values clarification approach that can be used within an interdisciplinary 
framework. The goal of the instructional activities section is to provide 
teachers and others with a conceptual framework that is suitable for 
use in the total educational program for the social sciences. The 
instructional activities have been designed to keep in mind the differences 
in communities, i.e., it can be used in areas where there are large 
concentrations of Japanese- Americans, smaller numbers of Japanese 
Americans and where there are no Japanese Americans at all. The 
suggested activities will assist teadiersin ways m which they can provide 
students with a positive, open learning environment by using activities 
that encourage and respect differences in culture and lifestyles with 
skills to make independent objective decisions based upon fact. 

ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY, MULTI-MEDIA RESOURCES 
The Annotated Bibliography is organized according to topics in 
Japanese Amencan history and subdivided according to grade level 
usage, the Annotated Multr -Media Materials are organized according 
to the type of media with appropriate grade level usage, and the 
Annotated Listing of Resource Matenal^ is provided to give information 
about other materials developed by school dbtncts or other organizations 
concerning Japanese Americans. 

In conclusion, it is the hope of the Ethnic Heritage Project that this 
manual will prove helpful, interesting and above all, practical for 
adaptation tu the instructional program and for use in the classroom. 




INTRODUCTION 



VViis It Voltaire, the FretKh philosopher, who saici that history was 
tritks) the living play upon the dead^ Aiul it niubt have been Henry Ford 
who sneered at hibtury as all bunk 'I Others have insisted that those 
who do not remember the past are doomed to repeat it " Still others 
worn us about the lessons' of Munich and, now. of Vietnam, for many 
of us, history is a subject to endure, a bore to learn and too olten, a 
bore to teai Ir This is unfortunate because there is a great deal w e can 
learn trom the past and nuah that can entertain and sustain us in 
struggles to understand and participate in the modern, changing world 

This section vn lapanese American history w ill touch bnetly on many 
areas but will concentrate on events, ideas »ind people as they relate 
to this speciiK ethnic group. In so doir^g, a fresli perspetiive on U.S. and 
world history may emerge tii challenge us to killer discussion and 
understanding. 

What, then, of the lapanese American experience what is it that 
needs to be explained? The answers will depend upon the point of 
view of the respondent. 

Most journalists, government officials and social scientists will say 
that It IS the success of the Japanese in the U.S. in overcoming severe 
obstacles. For them, the Japanese American experieiue is said to be 
the Horatio Alger story writ large". More importantly, this myth of a 

model minority *s otten used as a rebuttal to cntics who claim that 
American society is fundamentally racist. After all, if a group that was 
excluded, robbed, ghettol^ed and exiled to concentration camps 
could succeed, then society is clearly capable of allowing minorities lu 
adviince. One lesson said to be gained from such a conclusion is that 
other ethnic groups must succeed in the s<ime manner slowly, legally, 
quietly, and by their own bootstraps. Unfortunately, both the lesson" 
and the experience of the Japanese have been misconstrued. The real 
story IS more complex - and more interesting. 

As the section on contemporary issues will indicate, there are con 
siderable problems which remain. Nor is this strange. There are close 
to 600.001) Japanese Americans, and there is considerable diversity 
within this population. A few are very wealthy, many arc modestly 
secure, some are poor and most never seem to have quite enough. 
As a people, we boast of our attributes, courage, a sense of humility, 
innovative energies, loyalty, and compassion. That is, we are American. 
As a people, we regret some major faults, arrogance, insensitivity. 
ckiuvinisni, racism, and a willingness to exploit others for our own gams. 
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THE DUAL LEGACY 



Some thtngs do set Japanese Americans apart - we are a small, 
visible minorii> group conlinually «issociated with Japan, a foreign 
nation When war broke out between the U.S. and )apan in 1941, 
nearly 110,000 person of Japanese ancestry (alien and citizen alike) 
uere forced from their homes on the West Coast and herded off to 
v\hat were called internment and rebcation camps in the interior. 

VKue recently, as Russian and Japanese catches of whales are con- 
demned, lapanese American children are accused of barbarous acts by 
their classmates. Worst of all, many JajwneM? Amentans seek to prevent 
IKJSSible problems with white Anienca by adopting what appears to be 
super American ' postures. Other fall prey to profound pessimism 
and resort to escape in the form of drugs, alcohol, fantasy or work. 

Ha\e lajxinese Aniencans always beeii this diverse - wlut made tliem 
leave their homeland generations ago and what values did they bring 
with thenijf 



ISSEI: THE FIRST JAPANESE IMMIGRANTS 

When the jajxinese first began entering the t,S. in significant numbers 
in the last decade of the 19th Century, the VS. already had joined 
Western European nations m a nvalry to secure raw materials and 
markets. China was seen as the biggest prize, but in the day of the 
sailing ship and coal burning steamers, all the islands of the Pacific and 
Japan to(». became cntical as way stations and military strongholds. 
[\entuallv, in the 1H*K)s Hawaii. Guam and the Philipines became U.S. 
possessions. This leap aiross thousands of miles of the Pacific was a 
logical extension uf the long history of European Aniencan conquest 
ut Indian and Mexican territories that had reached the shores of the 
Pacitic by 10^0. 

In the Spring oi 18' I President Millard Fillmore sent Commodore 
\1athew Perry, leading a squadron of warships, to demand that Japan 
allow Americans to stop there. Since the 1630's, the feudal elite - ailed 
over bv the lokugawa dan had allowed only the Chinese, Dutch 
and Koreans limited access to i»!pan through the Island of Deshima in 
Nagasaki Bay. VMien the Tokugawa rulers realued they could not 
repulse Peiry s supenor fleet a senes of treaties emerged "opening up' 
Japan to the intense international scene. A melamorphisis look place 
in the old feudal order as the Tokugawa were removed and the 
efii|)eror brrxjght to the fore .is a s>iiibol of the new naticmtate in 1867. 

Fundamental changes had been occuring m Japan, but this new 
|X)!itical government unleashed even greater energ!c»s. The population 
grew rapidly as economic actuily reached new heights m agriculture 
and industry. For ihc new \teiji leaders (theMeiji period, named for 
the Emperor \teiji, lasted from 1868-1911), the major task was to 



slrtMigtluMi ilu* tounUy Ui tivuiJ dtmiiiutuin !>> ilu* WVsutii |Hiv\m. 
I hoy knc*v\ quill* v\fli thai Lhma vxas bfiiig slufd <nu> Lumpean 
s(>lim*s ot iiitluiMui* cUul that Snuth aiul Si»ullu*ast Asia had bmi 
ioltiniA'd llifii nu>Ui» v\as Fukoku kyohei t»r ruh muiitrv sUun^ 
niililary 

At lirsl i»\i*n hftiiif I In* tuiTlhiuw dI llu» Ttikugawa, ilu* ^aniurat 
tit sf\fial dilU'ri'iii ilans altfinplfd In rcpH the* VWslfni ^unbuals 
I Kit v\fU* MKiiully doliMUnl As d iisull llu» M(»Jji liMdcfs i*nil)a(ki*(l on 
a timt* tu aitaui i*tjualil> with ihi* wofkls imperial pov\i*is rhi*y *ound 
that purihasin^ warships and iiuirttus and ntli*s v\as nut i*nou^h 
a nu)di*rn anny anil navy wcri* tu*i*d(*d and that nu*anl lunsatpiin^ 
vuniUKHUMS (which i*nded iht* military dunitnatiun ut ihi* s«inuiraKkibb.) 
But a nuidcrn mililarv ni*i*di*d nut unly vMMpnns trunt arnunicni 
Idctiirii*s a i^lass and buck .ind v\uuli*n and liMthtT indublrieb 

tor hiniiiukvs v\tndshu'lds utiitunns In h its anvl .1 whuli* totupk^x 
iHonunn 

Ihis shjft Iruni ti'udaliMn lu lapitahNMi dri*v\ pcMs^inls tfum kinds 
in stMah ot lubs tn the luvxns and <.ilus. Thi» priKiss of ki*epinu onvb 
fuots in a hi)nn>liivvn ui \iHaj;e and ^o\u\*, ohvwhon* to work was 
talli»d dckasegi and tht* nu*n and wonion weriu ailed dekascginin. 
K\iM ol the Ja|>t«H»Sf v\hu <innii^valt%l to liiwan and niatnlaiKl U.S. were 
doin^ just that and hi*nt i* uen* also valk»d dekascgjnin by the Japanese. 

fhi* pohiiial miflU'ciual and siaial lives ut the )apanebe ai 
limes v\ere drasiuallv changed i\'rhaps the major point lo he made 
IS that the ruling; elite pushed these clianj;es pnmanly to make )apan 
pimiTtul enou>;h lo rc'sist and compete uith the West. Thus in the 
Unis universal const. nptiun and kind taxes ^eie im|KisiHl to increase 
the iwtHinal iiuoine and arnu»d tori^is shortly iherealtti cunipulsory 
eduiation v\as instituted since hasa learning lumped instJl patnotisiu 
and iniprtned elticieniy |x*ople who could read could be taujf»ht to 
handlfnew inachinerv and peflorm ru'w tasks tar more quickly than 
illitfrate peas*ints tven a lonsiiiiijiion and the Diet were given* 
to thf |xx)ple tfom alxixe more in ijrdei to create gre.Mer aMiomlism 
than ti» );uarantee lights to the people. Mate sliinto was tied to ih.e 
Imperor s\>iem and a |KiiM*r1uI v.ilue s>siem was used to indiKtnnate 
the pcHiple although as we slwl! see many rebelled against this 
lotahtanan moxement. 



t)urtng this period |apaiu»se were sent aliroad to learn the seirets 
ot WesiiTii powi'r the Bntish na\\ and taitories the Cerm.in army 
and ionsiuution French and /\meiicar> inlutatuin syi»tems. Other ideas 
pourtHi in Social Darwinism wlm h lustilied the rule ot the strung 
over ih.e weak \kinitest Destiny v\hich proxidt^l Christian sanction 
til im|H»rialism and coliiiiialisin and Sonalism and Anarchism vvhich 
an »se to <, KiUfi igc» ti u» expk ntali« mine af Jitalisn 1 All ihesi* t urr ents of 
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lliouglit flowed through lapan of tlie late I9tli Century and many, tn 
one form or another, were iniportant eleriients of tlie culture brought 
over by the Issei - the first generation lapanese immigrants. These 
immigrants wore far more broadly knowledgeable than is usually 
assumed and tliey were fieirs to a dynamically clianging traditional 
culture in full encounter v\itfi tfio expansion uf tlie Western powers. 



AUor {hi* war prK<>> tn I.ijwn incroaswf and I tuulJ Juvdiy make a living troni my small 
imomo I prayed tnUni asUig vvhai hhouki do llion I hoard a vo.ce saymii Goto 
Amorna 

Uo, Ka/uo Issci 
(Koprinted wiih permission of the author) 




These Issei (their children, the second generation are known as NJser 
the third generation areSansei, fourth, Yonsei) were overwhelmingly 
young men who. intended to \vork for several years, accumulate savings 
and return \n tnumpfi to their native villages. Most came to Hawaii 
(after 1898. a temtor/ of tfie U.S.) to work on the plantations or to the 
mainland US. as liouseboy-schoolboys, miners, railroad workers 
fisfiermen, farmers and migrant agricultural laborers. There had been 
shif)wrecked lafDanese sailors hi earlier ( enturies. to be sure, and there 
IS arcfiaeological evidence linking prehistoric Japan and North American 
cultures, but the important wave of immigration began in the 1890's 
Somewfiat earlier in 1868, just after the Tokugawa were overthrovvri' 
a group of lapanese led by a Dutchman named Schnell attempted to 
establish a colony m Cold Hill, Eldorado County, California. Their 
''mm mulberry trees did not survive, however, and dreams of creating 
a silk industry evaporated. What survives is a memonal to one of the 
young nursemaids - Okei - and the descendcnts of Masumizu 
Kuniosuke who mamed a Black woman. The Wakamatsu Tea and Silk 
Farm Colony did not flourish into a permanent lapanese community. 
Similarly, the efforts of Nakahama Manjiro and |ohn Mung to establish 
permanent settlements failed in (he East Coast. 
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''All the dreams of youth 
Shipped t" emigration boats 
To reach this far shore" 

;"lllusionaiidl 
Jravelle<l overthe ocean 
Hunting money trees. 

looking and looking ... 
Even in America 
Wliat? No money trees?" 

Kijo 

Ito, Kazuo. Issci 
(Reprinted with permission of the author) 



In the U.S. the demand for labor increased, especially as the railroads 
expanded and as the unique pattern of California agriculture was 
developed. The railroads slowed and mines gave out before the 
Chinese were excluded - the first group to be refused admittance 
to the U.S. solely on the basis of race - in 1882. But the citrus and other 
fruit and vegetable crops required large numbers of workers for short 
periods of time. At planting and harvesting times, migratory laborers 
moved from valley to valley, from crop to crop - harvesting crops 
of asparagus in early spring, working in salmon canneries in Alaska 
until the end of summer and then harvesting grapes in the Central 
California valleys. 




km contnbutKxis to the tuna n^ing industry were nuny, arpong them pole fishing jnstead of nets, lefngcraled boali 
for long voyages, and large scale tuna boats. 
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"Anienca . > once 

A dreani of hope and longing 

tNo^v a hfe of tears, 

r rom laughter to tears 

And then again to laughter 

Countless memories 

Of pys and sorrows once felt 

How could deca<les fly so fast!" 

Ho, Kazuo, Issei 
(Reprinted with permisssion of the author) 

The men were organized into labor gangs by Japanese contractors 
who negotiated with vvliite employers for a lump sum determined by: 
the number of men times the number of days times the daily wage. 
The labor contractors often became enormously wealthy charging the 
men a percentage of their wages for room and board, sometimes, 
for handling mail and remitting savings to families in Japan. Since some 
labor gangs numbered in the thousands, it is easy to imagine the 
possibilities, both legitimate and illegitimate. The work was back- 
breaking and dangerous, and social amenities were few - thus the 
illegitimate activities assumed great importance. 
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ANTHAPANESE CAMPAIGN: POLITICAL, ECONOMIC, 
AND SOCIAL FORCES 



The iJpanese oru btarhng the wine hde ul inuuiKraliuii which wt' ihuughi \\v had 
theckud tweniy year^ a^u The Lhuio^e anti Japanobe aro riul bona fide uli/ens fhoy 
are not ihe siuti ot uhjth Americari ciH/ens can be made Perj^unally ue have 
nothing a^aiMsl Japanese, but as 0»e> will not assmiilatc with and llieir buj^ial life is 
so diltereni ttom ours, lei iheni keep at a respectful disiafu e 

James D Phetan, Mayor of SanPrantisco 1900 
Danrels, Roger The Politics of Prejudice 
(Copyright ^ 1%2 by The Regents ot the 
University of California, reprinted by permission 
of the University of California Press.) 

By the turn of the century anti-Japanese racism had reached organized 
levels. Earlier, individual attacks including physical assaults and mob 
action had been aimed at the Issei but the 20th Century produced new 
and more dangerous forms. Prejudice - unreasoned biases against 
certain groups - had always existed. Indeed, the entire range of 
American views of Asian peoples were marked by prejudice; these 
views ranged from outright hostility and condemnation to the more 
subtle condescension of the Christian missionaries who saw them 
as heathens to be enlightened and sdved. 

The menace ol an /Vj,iatn. influx is 100 times j^reater than the menace uf the black rate, 
and God knows that is bad enough/' 

C.O, Young. Special Representative, Afl 
Daniels, Roger, The Politics of Prejudice 
(Copyright 9 1962 by The Regents of the 
University of California, repnnted by permission 
of the University of California Press.) 

the earth is occupied by the white people and the red people If the red people 
would prosper, they mu^t tolluw the mode uf lite whkh has made the white people so 
strong, and that it js unly right that the white people should shuw the red people 
what to do and liow to live right . 

President Theodore Roosevelt 
Daniels, Roger The Politics of Prejudice 
(Copyright (c^1<)62 by The Regents of the 
University of California, reprinted by permission 
of the University of California Press.) 



AFTERMATH OF THE RUSSO JAPANESE WAR: 
THE GENTLEMEN'S AGREEMENT 

As early as 1893, the San Francisco School Board voted to segregate 
Japanese children in the public school system. The Japanese Consul, 
Chmda, vigorously protested the measure and it was eventually 
rescinded. The next such attempt in 1906 helped spark a major inter- 
national crisis be^veen the U.S. and japan. In the background was the 




critical fact of Japan's rise as a military power - victory over China 
(1894-9SX participation in the expedition to smash the Boxer Rebellion 
in China (1900) and especially, the defeat of Russia in 1905 which 
startled VVestern observers. 

j«!p«in IS nuu a Aurld puvver and is already clutching lur tunirol uf the Pacific and this 
will ultimatoly bung her into tontlu t with the U.S . . " 

James D. Phelan. November, 1907 
Daniels. Roger, The Politics of Prejudice 
(Copyright t?^ 1962 by The Regents of the 
Univeisity of Califoinui; lepiiiued by pei mission 
of the Univeisity of California Press.) 




A campaigfi |)oster for J.ir«o$ Phelan, 
M.Hof ot San frandsto, rcilccting ihty 
wide spread anti Japanese ^witimeni 
fm»v,iifoni laiho VHK)s 



The Ru:>so'Japanese War svas a major turning [X)int in modern world 
history - tni- nrst time a white, European nation had been defeated by 
a nation . -f ujlor The implications reverberated throughout the world: 
Sun Vat >en Chinese revolutionary, heard Arabs in the Middle East 
discussing; ii and Native Americans recall their parents wondering 
about It on reservations. What had seemed an inevitable tide of 
Eurtjpeafi Amontan colonialism and imperialism had been stopped - 
and in racial terms alune that was stupendous proof that whites were 
not invincible. 
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lesi tluiii a year ago (an) Asiatic po^ver in luntrul uf the Pacific, completely 
prepartxl tor uar, (tiiui) chdllcngud American institutiuns. It ^vas the Urbi time in history 
that an Anglo-Suun race was cumpelled to sui render the riglu of self government 
to the dictation ot o foreign puuer (It we do not buiki up our Navy) the japanese 
Navy will again secure control of the Pacific Occvin atui tlie high Seas will be controlled 
by a yellow race instead of by white men." 

Richmond Pearson Hobson (Retired Navy Offcer 
and U S. Congressman from Alabama) 1908 
Daniels, Roger. The Politics of Prejudice 
(Copyright^cj i%2by Ihe Regents of the 
University of California, repnnted by permission 
of the University of California Press.) 

The Japanese in the U.S. as well as in Japan were, generally, pleased 
and proud at these accomplishments. Their magazines and newspapers 
published accounts for eager subscribers who had felt so victimized 
and frustrated by the arrogant treatment they had been receiving. 
Not all Japanese responded in the same manner, to be sure, since 
pacifist and anti-mihtarist sentiments were deeply rooted as well. 
Socialist and revolutionary groups of Japanese organized in California 
and wrote to urge comrades in Japan to resist the militarism there! 
In fact, there were immigrants who had left Japan deliberately to avoid 
the draft because of opposition to their government's actions. 

Even before the Russo-Japanese War, men like Katayama Sen were 
speaking to Japanese immigrants in Seattle, Washington, San Francisco, 
California, Los Angeles, Calfornia, Pasadena, California, Houston, Texas, 
Chicago, Illinois, and Milwaukee, Wisconsin, to urge support for the 
anti-war position and solidarity with the Russian workers. Katayama, 
who had been an early (1890's) labor organizer m Japan, went on to 
help found the Communist Party U.S.A. and was given an international 
hero s burial in the Kremlin. Others, like Kotoku Shusui, engaged in 
informational and propaganda work from the San Francisco-Berkeley 
area in California while still others helped organize political ad labor 
groups up and down the Pacific Coast. 

In spite of these pro-labor activities, however, most of the American 
union and progressive leaders fell prey to racist sentiments. Samuel 
Compers of the American Federation of Labor had campaigned for the 
1882 Chinese Exclusion Act and now turned his vitriol upon Katayama 
(and other Japanese) as that 

presuniptous jop with »i leprous mouth ;\huse utleraiKes shou this mongrel s 
perverseness, ignortince orid rnaliuousness . . . Perluips tins japanese sot^ialist may be 
perturbed by the I act that the AnieriL.in workman, organized nnd unorganized. ha\e 
discovered that the japanese in the United States are as baneful to the interests of 
American labor and American civilizjilior) (emphasis ddded) as are the Chinese " 

Of course it took more than labor fears of employment competition 
that led to racism. The politicians, big businessmen, jounalists and 
intellectuals were more than eager to heap abuse upon these immigrants. 
Several areas became important but among these the economic and 
legal-constitutional were most striking. 
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By I9(X), prcbi)Uit's truiii VVa^liinglun l).C. hdcl bULceeclecl in tunvinc- 
in^ the )cipcVH*i>t» guvfrnnuMil that it should nut issue passports tu 
laborers- tlie dekaseginin. 

Ihf uffituil attermath ul the 190b San FrancisLu schuul segregation 
inudent was the Gentlemen s Agreemeiit signed b> the U.S. and Japan 
in vvhicli )a|xin tormally agreed to the earlier provision halting iminigratioii 
of Japanese laborers from japaii or Hav\aii. In the 1924 general action 
tu limit immigration aeeurding to national origin, the Japanese were 
lotal'y excluded. Pari of the rising tide of anti Japanese pressure canie 
trum white supremacist fears that the West would be inundated by 
liordes of the yellow peril' . Iheir propaganda often focused on the 
increasing number o\ women arriving as brides and soon bearing children 
in the U.S. 




Ksci and Nisei (hildri*n who vve»e (iffecti'd by llu' San Iraiuisu) School 
Boofti ^t*^;^l>^atccl Iuk)I polit v l*><H> 

Thi' jdp,ifji*st' ore li»ss ossinnlabli' atiil Jiiuri* Jaiim»ruiis ds ri'Mdi'ub iii lhi:> <.tiui»lry thati 
auv odu'f ut tlu' pivjili^ J!n»lj^ibli' uikJi»r uui li\\*>. With ^f^Mt prali* <^t r,K i\ {\wy have 
iui idiM i>t assiniildtm^ in thi» siMist^ uf oiiiol^anioHun U\uy Ju nut <univ hvto with any 
JeMfi* ur di>y jnti»Jil lo lubi* then icKiol i^r natiuiial uk'iitUv Uiey ju'ver tease ^)elfJ^ 
|apaj»esi' lu pui>(ut ut iheir intent tu ti^k^ni/e this country th,U lai i\ they seek 
U* sec UK' laiuJ tu tuuiui Kn^e tanulies Ihey have ^reaiei anibihun than the uthef 
velKm 4ii hju^vii ia*.i*s ineligible tu citi/enship, aiul with (he same low standards o\ 
lu»n^ huuKut labur use ut ^vunien and child labur they naturally n»ak<*-dan^or<nfS 
competitors ill an etonomu way 

VaU>ntif)e Stuart M(Cfatdiy 
(Retired novM^papcr pubhslier \ onner Oirec tor of iho 
Assoc fate<l Press (AP) «ind Kepresontatve ot the 
Idparu'se [\ilusion loiigueot C alitorma) 1 \ 
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THE FUROR OVER THE "PICTURE BRIDE" SYSTEM 



The picture bnde system or shashin kekkon »s more properly 
Iranslciled <\b the arranged marriage sybteni. Nut unl»ke most immigrant 
groups, family arranged marriages vvere Lommunly practiced by 
japanese immigrants. Photos were exchanged between marriage 
partners Irom across the Pacific and often, although not always, the 
bnde and gr^xjm first met each other as she disembarkcxi in San Francisco. 
SiiKe marriages were concerns of both familic^s as well as the individuals, 
someone respected by all usually arranged the rituals and ceremonies 
and helped the young couple. Since the Gentlemen's Agreement 
allovved spouses to enter the U.S. and since the marriage was legalised 
when the brides name v\as entered into her husband's family register 
(koseki), she was entitled to rejoin ' her husband as an immigrant. 

Raust oppostion insisted these women became laborers - often 
working by their husbands' sides in the fields - and, in fact, many 
women did help in this way. Agitation also centered on the high 
birth rale and it was claimed that the Issei women were breeding 
liki* rats. Ot course, the birth rate was higher than the average because 
aliKost the entire female Issei population was comprised of young 
brides. 



piiUU'hmlrs .unhhcirhti^haruK l<)l() 



\hv Ihwkhimv ul ^\i*i.U'rn iujli/.itiuu is KKialy NukIk, tlu* Alpines cJikJ -VUHjitftrantMns 
hviti^ vUviU\o pftMst'K Uj iiw fxtmt to svhuli ilu>y have Uvn Nurditi/ed and 
vittil)A\l It this ^n\\[ i.k*^ »vitli as <«ipaiity tuj k^atlcislnp aial ti^lUin^ sliuukl ultJiuatoly 
pass \M{h»t would pass v\hai v\(»call<i\ili/aiu)n 

Madison drant 1918 (Author The Passing of 
the Great Race) 

IXtuM'K Km!i;(m The Politics of Prejudice {( opvri^lit VibZ by Uu* Regents ot tlu* 
I iuv(*rsitv ol (aittornta rf>printedhv permissiort 
ot tlu* t*niv(»rsity ot C alitomra Press,) 
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These inimigrciliun rebtnaiunb v\ere nut merely irKonvenierKeb to 
people who bouglu econoniiL or pohticdl ur religious refuge tn the 
US. or to their families v\ciiting for them. They were pm of a generalised 
cUlitude insisting that the U.S. was and ought to be racially defined - 
that whites and Europeans from Northwestern Curope at that, should 
set the basic pattern of life. It was not until 194 J that Chinese were 
allowed a token annual quota of 103 and that was largely to counter 
Japan's arguments that V\^VII v\as a struggle between white and 
yellow races. 

The Japanese had to wait another decade for their quota and more 
than another decade, until V)b^, before less restrictive immigration 
reforms v\ere instituted, with major efforts organized by the Japanese 
American Citizens League. 

Barring Japanese from the U.S. was one way of dealing v\ith the issue 
- barring Issei from rights to naturalization was another. Until 1870, 
ofily tliose "free, white and Kventy-one" were able to become American 
citizens. In that year, Americans of Afncan nativity had gained that 
right. Surprisingly, it v\as not until the !920's that American Indians 
were included. 

fIVEFOINI PROGRAM 

Of Mit 
EXCIUMONUACU 

1 Ciintollciiion ot iho G(MUtenion s A^ri»enioiu 

Exclusion ot Ptiluro Br idos 

t Ri^'»of ous oxtlusjon ot Idpanoso as inini!^r«uus 

4 Conhrnuuon ot polky that Aiuitas siuWl i>v foroviu b^wwii Ironi AnnTaarj 

Amondnu*ni ot ilio f oilorai Constaotion pfuviditig (h.tl no bofii in (lu» U S 
shall bo ^iwn lUv u^his ot an AinefKau cili/ni uiili'ss bolh paK'nts aro a imq 
eligible tor < ili/iMiship 

Daniels. Roger The Politics of Ptejudice 
(Copyriglu ' 1%.2 by The Regemsot iho 
Universiiy ol California, fepirnied by ilie pefiiiisston 
o) ihe University ot California Piess,) 



As aliens ineligible for citizenship/' Japanese were subjected to 
numerous acts of legal discrimination. The laws v\ere contested by Isser 
to be sure, but the U.S. Supreme Court ruled, in 1922, that they were 
constitutional. Thus» all legislation using that legal doubletalk - aliens 
ineligible for citizenshif)" was considered constitutional even though 
the victims were clearly identified by race - the Japanese immigrants. 



Ihv u^\Hi> pnviU7;es> au<l <lutK'b <>t tilu»i»s ditfei v\KMy tuna those <>t <ittA*ii;> jiij ihust* 
alien <li\ldi^irjls iiitU'i Hibvt.uilJally lu>iiUiu>M* ut jiuiidixlauiiits lUv mkIusjuh ut ^tx>d 
UuiU <iev]aiaiits iit tlic sauu' ^las') tviih iU>/('iis diM*'> uii|ubtly <its4.i:itiHiat(' agaiiiM 
t'li^»ble alu'Hs \\la> have Killed ti* tledare lIuMr jutenlujn Two classes of aliens 
inevitably result from the naturati/ation laws - those who may and those who may not 
become citizens. 

lerrencev Ihompsoa 1922 
l^s supriMneCourt2()^ l> s 197 AASi I \\ 
bin Id 2^>S voles 1 




( amjMiKn s\f,n advotatmg pasvi^ec>t the Alion land law m 
i aMornra 



CALIFORNIA ALIEN LAND LAW 



The most clevabling piece of legislation in that category aimed at 
the Issei was the Webb Act, passed by the California legislature - 
effective in 1913. That act prohibited aliens ineligible for citizenship 
from purchasing land or leasing for longer than three years. It was 
designed to keep Issei labor but to prevent them from becoming 
landowners and settling here in the U.S. Land was critical but not the 
only means of earning a liveihoud. Issei worked as shoemakers, bath 
house proprietors, laundry owners, restaurant owners, tailors; dress- 
makers, barbers, labor contractors ancl confectionary shop merchants. 
Issei helpled fashion a thriving fishing industry on the West Coast from 
ports in Monterey, California, San Pedro (Terminal Island), California, 
and San Diego, California. 

In tlie 1920's and I930's, bills to prohibit aliens ineligible for citizen- 
ship" from owning commercial fishing boats were regularly introduced. 
The fishermen spent untold thousands of dollars to lobby against these 
bills and. probably, paid what mounted to extortion to legislators to 
keep tho'ii from being enacted. Later, dunng WWII, California did pass 
such a law although it, like the Alien Land Law, was declared un 
constitutional in the 195as. (See Takahashi v. Rsh and Game Commission 
(n4 US. 410, 1948] and Oyama v. Califomia [332 US, 633, 1948J.) 




Anii-miscegemiliun laws tilsu aimed at prevLMitiiig the formation ot 
Japanese American tommunities - since immigration was blocked 
natural reproduction (even of 'mixed bloods") was the only means 
of perpetuation other than the limited number of illegal aliens jumping 
ship or risking their lives in crossing the Canadian and Mexican borders. 
In a general sense, then, and in spite of some white Americans wlio 
courageously supported Japanese rights, American society saw the 
Issei as an exploitable labor force - but as a threat whenever the 
bounds of that role were "overstepped." 



CULTURAL ROOTS: A SOURCE OF STRENGTH 

In every groy hair. 
In every wrinMcnl feature 
Issei in America 
Confide dark, secret hardMiips 
And pains <>1 days ^one by ' 

Proud to have black hair 
Ihe toniinj? generation 
Wear this c ro\ui of sable strength! 

licK Ka/uo. Issei 
(Reprinted with permission of the author) 

It IS interesting to note that wlien contemporary writers and social 
scientists speak of the Japanese American experience, they tend to 
focus on cultural values which sustained tlie Issei through difficult times. 

In resisting racism against overwhelming power, virtues clustered 
around concepts like enryo (restraint) and gaman or shinbo (perseverance 
in adversity) or shikata ga nai (fatalism or resignation in the face of the 
inevitable.) 

These terms are difficult to translate properly but it is important to 
discuss these values without adding to the stereotyped views v\hich 
exist. Early stereot>pes depicted Japanese as a savage, vicious. Yellow 
pen!" - sometimes with a measure of repect for (and tear of) Japanese 
courage and stamina. In later year, that stereotype was replaced with 
an image of sly, treacherous, patient and fatalistic people. Enryo and 
shikata ga nai have been depicted, in more recent times, as cultural 
values central to the Issei and Nisei to help explain the generally 
reserved Japanese American community. It may be fair to say that they 
are important values - indeed, more humility and less arrogaiv e could 
be used by the rest of American society. What is important here is in 
understand that having a proper sense of restraint and wisdom in 
acknowledging the inevitable did not mean the Issei were a passive 
group. Their immidiate heritage included the dynamics of cultures 
in conflict (West \s. Japan) as well as a tenacious and vigorous tradition 
of revolts in Japan at the village and town levels. In designing a strategy 
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lu survive in d hui»lile sucioly, the Issei diJ omphdbize the virtue of 
rei>lrtiinl given tlieir lack ut numbers dncl power. Loyally and re<>|xjn«>i- 
bilily to the group other lapanese were exprebbed in terms like 
on, gimu and giri w hidi define tlie unwritten botial or mora! contract 
binding the inimigrantb together and affording them a mcMbure of 
seuirily. The social structure they had lett, and which they partially 
recreated was based on traditional lines of dependence along hter 
archical lines- that is, people worked more smoothly when it was 
clear which ones ranked above or below the accepted the obligations 
on all involved. 

The sense ot shame was used as a sanction against behavior detrimental 
tii the group thus wayward children were' admonished that their actions 
were hazukashii (embarrasing) and would incur haji (shame) in the eyes 
o\ others This is the aspect ot Japanese culture so oversimplitied and 
ridiculed in the patronizing translation to lose face. To understand 
these lorces. it is important to remember the difficulties taced by ttiese 
men and women. 




V» K^ei n vfi. Iwrtl a»th l)i> piiluro bride ^%}u> ass«stO(J h\m m his bu'.tfioss l*MO 



THE EVOLUTION OF JAPANESE COMMUNITIES 

like oihei immigrant gr^jups, the lapanese chose tcj [)Uild a place 
tor themsc^lves and their children. Some were Christians, dedicated 
to the Americani/ing inlkuMici^s of the Church as wc^l as the theology 
u\ compassion. A number had becMi converted while in lapan. while 
many mor(» were intrcxiucc^d to the Church as a rc^sult ot scjcial service 
activities such as English language lessons and child care tacilities. In 
tad. Christian lapanese congrc^gations were begun ni tlu^ U.S. about a 
decade before Buddhist priests were sc^U from Japan at the turn of the 
century. There were (and. to a lesser extent, still rcMuairi) important 
ditteretues betwcvn Christian and Buddhist scigments of Japanese 
tommunitK^s. 
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In ^onrrM il i>ijy be saij ihiil BcuklluMs redurukjM^r lu»5> sviih niurt* 

lAiHon wall the acltjplion u\ Chnsluiiuiy mk\ ih»s> brtvuli tjf U'ligiuus 
tolcMnco h<is LrtMlt^cl uiltKoltieb. Oih» rrtciii example uab tlie I97S 
prulesl m»fieralt'd uvt*r the appuuiliiUMil ut a (kjcklhibl fjriesl lo (he 
ceremonial (ask ol niinibtenn^ lu llu» Caliiornia Siaie Senaie. 

Iht» Issci early iMablishecl (heir ussn public alujn lu infunn (heir 
C()nimunu\ and ollu»rs and U> create (heir own lUfralurt'.' A rninuM)- 
graplu-d f)apai»r, Shinonomc (Dawn), wa^ (xiblisbc^d in 18«b in San 
franc isio, C alilurtiia [)cil \\ai> slujrt lived- ^Many ullu*rs tulUjwed — in 
Hawaii and llu* Pocitic Coasl cilieb ab wc^ll as in Ulah and CuK)rado 
wberi* snuiller tunirnunilieb l^Mi>l^»d. tlhiiK nc»\vi>pa()eri> cunlincie io 
f)u[)libh usually in Japanese and Englibb bcuions Id bc^rve a larger 
conimiinii> Since must ol die Nisei atui Sansei di; noi read Japanese, 
die rec enl inHiiigranls are rc»f )lac ing die Issei rcMdeis. 

file niosl inipt)riain urgani/aiiuns wcne tlie Ja(hinc»se Assoc laliuiis 
wlikb provided basu f)ulaica! dirtMions lu (he variuos coninuinaK^b, 
Al Unices, llH»y auc^d in coupt»ralion widi llu» Jafjaru^e Cj(jvt»rnnic»ni as 
scMiii otticial ' Khcy Ic^okuig atler die mleresl uf Ja[}anc»se subjcxts. 
bill sonieliMus found llial dieir inleresls conllic led widi (bust* ut [ho 
ruling parlies in lokyo. 

lo die |af)anc»se go\cwiUMi(, du» JapaiK>st» in Arnt'rKa wt»rt' primarily 
inipurtanl as one ul many tac uus in die coniplc^x rciilionsliip belwtvn 
nations. Not scij[)risingly. tbereture. the Issci suimMiiiies lelt themselves 
isolatcKl trum nieaningtul utticial ()rtjtivtiun from cMther Japan or the U.S. 

Ilieri* \\i»ri> uther urgani/atuMis soch as those based on rc»gional 
*)rigins in Japan Vrvh\ tciral (kcMi similar to states as g(*ograf)hu al and 
politual cJiiits) links \\c>re imfx^rtant and tlu»st» kcnjinkai f)rovicK»d basu 
vjcial and iHoricnna contacts lur tin* immigrants. In soitu* uisc»s where 
lh(*f(»\\t»ri^ nciiiu^rucjs Japaiu^se frum (jiu» (jrc»lecturt» - as, luf t»xamf)K», 
thos(» from Hiroshima in Hawaii or Ifuin V\akayania on Ic»niiinal 
Island in lus Aiigi»Ies. Califuriiia. there wi»ri» county or evt»n village* 
assuuatinns Ilieseorgaiii/atiuiisalstj s[)awiKHl tjtluM speual intt»rest 
groups suli as the fanomoshi ijr rutating i ft»dit asstniatujii frum wIikIi 
miMnb(»rsiuukl hv liJt or in turn, an iM\e etujciglu apital t(j lu»lf) start 
a business ni g(»t tlinnigb a linaru lal c nsis 
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THE NISEI: THE SECOND GENERATION 



Tor the Issei, the education and socialization of the Nisei was a major 
challenge in a land which did nut vvelcume.theni and which, con- 
ceivably, could force all "back' to Ja"t)an. 

1 (hiiik (hat nty fiUlit'r UmilhI that liv vvas guin^lu lu^u his chiliiH'u tu the uays of this 
country atiJ he Irutl lu hulJ us Juwnas iiuich as hi' cuiilj He hout made an atlemin 
tu uiulerslaiid us and la* dtstuuuted the Anicricanjzaliuii influences tlial ae xNere under 
^;uingat sihuul Ht' v\as ')u luululi'iji that ai' v\ould Ksti-n to all ut his ltMchl^i^s abuxe 
ox ihin^ olso but a didn t uork out that x\ciy 

Nisci, from The Sjilvjige 
(Copyright 1%J by TheRegenisof the 
University of California, reprinted by permission 
of tlie University of California Press.) 

Such an eventuality necessitated an upbringing vvhtch included the 
language and culture of Japan and so many Nisa were sent, sometimes 
unwillingly, to Japanese language schools after their "regular" schools 
and on Saturdays. These schools became an additional target of those 
Americans who saw Americanization as synonymous with eradication 
of any non-Anglo heritage. The issue became a heated one, argued 
among the Issei themselves, and eventually reached the U.S. Supreme 
Court where the cause espoused by the crusading editor of a Japanese 
language paper in Hawaii, MakinoKinzaburo, was won and secured the 
existence of these schools. 

Because ot the JapaiK^si' sthuul I began to iiat^' all of the strict things that they had in 
Japan and 1 diJnt thuik 1 ^Nuuld ovei like to \i\v tiiere if 1 had to tuWuw all the things our 
tiNuhers taugtit us We Iwd tu [)u\\ tu the teachers no matter \\hc'ie ae met and speak 
ius( so 

Male \isei agntiiltural student, from The Salvage 
(Copyright <^ 1%2 by The Regents of the 
University of California; repnnted by permission 
of the Ihiiversity of California Press.) 

Inevitably, however, the Nisei themselves were caught in tremendous 
pressures to conform to a white dominated society. One editorial 
comment in The Rafu Shimpo (Los Angeles bilingual daily) of Janary 24, 
1932 deplored this wholesale rejection of the heritage: 



We neeii to teiiea uui laitli in uui jap«uie'>e ancestry Many AnieiKans afe surpnsed 
at the /\n^erH.anizatiun oi ttie jajxint*se yuung (K\jple They have liu|X*s fur us tcj dcj much 
that (S tar abcjve thtit whuii many ut tlieni have atcciinplished because they feel that 
vNe have the advanlagt's oi the t>\c> cultuies Htju pessimistic is uur attitude in com 
pansuu tti thi'irs'' We take the ciiiniiuiatajii ol cultuies as iii|unuus tci our progress 
We t«v tu rub out v\lMtevei theieis i»l the Japanese iii cjs instead ol losicniiigits dc»vc*lu)> 
nient and on top ot tlwt ^e lake on indiscriiiiinately tliat which our v\eslern environment 
otters loo utten it is thai which the god of fashion lliiigs to us, such as smoking for 
uonien , Is it our wish to be mediocre or to try to get below thatf 
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Of course the unter of tlidl editorial neglected the fact tlie those 
"more optimistic" Americans were feu and far between or tliat it was 
an economic reality. Like in other immigrant groups, it was often 
regarded that efforts devoted to Japanese culture might be injurious 
to material progress. But perliaps there is a price the Nisei paid wliich 
has not yet been calculated. This is a generation currently in their 
SO's and 6()'s on tlie tlireshold of retirement and old age - conditions 
not generoulsy treated in modern America and tlie lack of Japanese 
cultural underpinnings due to pressures to conform may become an 
additional source of social and psychological problems for the Nisii. 

Not all Nisei were indiscriminate ' Americanuers." Some were sent 
to japafi to receive a Japanese education and these Kibei (literally, tliose 
who "returned to America") often found themselves rejected ns too 
Japanesey" b) their Nisei peers. The Kibei experience has not been 
explored tully in spite of its importance. It may be that these young 
people, returning to the U.S. in the 1930's. were ostracized as unsubtle 
reminders of the heritage Nisei were so anxious to discard. 

In many cases Kibei had received an ultra-nationalist education m 
Japan of the late 1920's and early I93as when fascism was on the rise, 
but there were others who, like Karl Yoneda and James Oda, returned 
to join the Communist Parly in opposition. Leftist aiuses were generally 
unpopular among the Japanese - Issei as well as Nisei - partly because 
both Japan and the U.S. were becoming increasingly repressive toward 
progressive movements- Cven the Nisei found cause to justify, if not 
celebrate. Japanese military successes in the 1930's. 

By tlie 192as, older Nisei began to assert their ability to provide leader- 
ship and decided to form their own civil organisation. The earliest such 
groups were called the Anieriuiii Loyallv League - forerunner ol the 
current national organiAition. the Japanese American Cituens League 
(JACL) established in 1910, Since discrimination was blatant and 
rampant in that period, the Japanese American Citizens League worked 
to protect the rights of Issei in regard to the Alien Land Law and to seek 
naturalisation rights and thereby secure citizenship fur the Issei. The 
Japanese An^rRi'ari Citizens League moved in two directions simul- 
taneously. to convince white society that the Nisei were acceptable 
(hence emphasis on "loyalty" and citizen" in speeches and titles) and 
to educate themselves and other Nisei about their rights and self- 
rmprovemerit. ' 



I %\n\ pr»>iKl ihtil I tiin till Artit^iuaH uii/t'u »>1 J*ij>*iiKM' aiufsts iut ins mtv (huk 
^rt)iind riidkos me approuatc irn>ii* lull) tfu' ^MMuiorkjl ndvaiitam*s t>t this Nation I 
boliovo in hor inslitutu>iib. idoals oiui tratlilH>iis I ^lury in hw fuTitagi-. 1 boabt o\ hor 
history 1 trust in hor tuturo Slie has ^rmmHi nu* libortios and uf)port(initios such as nu 
individual on|ovs in this v\orld today Sho lias ^ivni iiu* art oducntiun bflitting kings 
Slie lias entrusted mt* v\iib the res^x>usibilities o\ the tiaiuhise Slie has (H-riuitted me to 
builii a hiiine tt> earn a luelilKMid to ^%«)rshi|> think speak and aU a^ I pleasf -as a hee 
man equal to every other man 
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Allhi)UK*J '>oiw iiiJiviJudls iiuiy diSiiimiiwU' agaiitst me. I ilwll never be*. umi* bitter 
or loM» tdith, I know litat su^h |>ersun*» aie uul fi'}jiesenioltve uf the majoniy of the 
Ami»rican ptH)()!f Iiue I sliall liu all in niy puwer lu dibtourage such praclitos, but I 
shaliiioU in ilif AnuMKau v\a> - abuvo boaid hi llH*u|M*ri ihruugb u>ur(s ot !au. by 
fduuUiDn by pioviiimnysi'll lo be v\oilli> oi equal Uea linenl and<onj>ideraiiun I ani 
hrnt HI n»y belifl lfi.U Anieiaan ^jjoUMnausln(j aiitl atlituJe ut tair play will judge uti/en 
ship ami patriuliMU on I lie bavs ul aU ion aiu! adiievenient, and not on the basis of 
physual cliaraiterislics 

biHauM* i bfiiese »n AnuTua. and i Uusl slu' believes in me, and U^ause 1 have retoived 
innumerable benetus iruin iie» 1 pledge my sell to do iiunui lo her at all limes and all 
plates K>sup[H)il heri.onsmuiion to obey hei kius, lo respect her tlag, to defend her 
aKainsl all enemies tuieign and donieslK, to aUive», assume iny duties and obltgatii>ns 
asaiitt/en ihtvttuHv and without any reservations whatsoever, in the hope that I may 
bet (»me a better Anient an in a greater Amenta ' 



THE MASS EVACUATION OF PERSONS OF 
JAPANESE ANCESTRY 

lhln^s like being a loyal Ameiioui ami all thai stuM nes er affected me before the war 
I |u^l look It tor granttxl lliai 1 came trom a japanese home but 1 liiought I was Amerk an 
ertounh'becausu ot my s^ltool conUuls I didnl know anything about politics and I 
v\as alw.iys proud ot living in ttie best tountry in the world even though my tolks 
stressed japan onte in a while i )ust look it toi granted that certain parts ot me were 
lapanese and the ft»st Ameruan 

Nisei student. The Salvage 
(C opy right - VHyl by tfie Regents ot the 
tniversity ot (.atitornta reprinted by permission 
ot the University ol Calilornia Press.) 




\'UH issu.UH e ol txe<iiuve <)r<U'r <XX>(. Mparuse aod |apaiKM« Anieruans ha(i 
Jittio ^ho!< e but to huriiodly |xuk ihou must neodiHi possessions .inci prepare 
t«>t>eevaiuatoii 




rhere are slielves full uf bookb, articlfb cind rqx^rb un tht* cuntentMtiun 
caaip exponento it is unduubtt\lly the inubt extenbively writtun about 
penud in Japanese American hibtury Tu that extent as well ab fur uther 
reabuns, Jt 6 mubt difficult tu recapture in limited bpace and time. Even 
the basic factb are extremely involved. On (December 7, 1941 the FBI 
began to take into custody thube Issei community leaderb it had had 
under burx eillance for bonie monthb ab potentially dangerous. Included 
were business leaders, Japanese language teachers, instructors of 
martial arts sucli as judo and kendo (Japanese tencing), Buddhist priests, 
ex Japanese Army veterans (including some in their TOs who had fought 
in the 1894 93 Sino Japanese War) and fishermen un lerminal Island, 
Los Angeles, Cahfornia, who were suspect because their pioneering 
efforts in tuna tishing necessitated extensive coastal maps and short 
wave radio, sophistKated equipment was crucial to the iridustry. Fishing 
tieets ranged from nurthern Califurnia tu waters suuth of Mexicu in 
order to supply the canneries fur exclusively cummercial reasons. 




These Issei and a few Nisei like Togo Tanaka, then a recent UCLA 
granduate. who wurked as English language editor uf the Lus Angeles 
Rafu Shimpo, were detained fur periuds ranging frum days tu munths 
before their families were informed and before interrogation and 
hearings were held Interestingly, a handful of these men, mostly aliens 
ineligible for citizenship, were provided individual heanngs to try to 
"prove" their innocence. Later, the resfof the ^^i^p Japanese - two 
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lliirds Anienctirrburn Nisei - woro cVcKiultKl cn nicbbe with nu fieanngs 
ot tiny kind Fhe first group ut Issei ^urcbtt^d vvuru sent tu vvliat wurc 
lernuxJ "internnient uinips in places like Missuula, Montana, Lurdsburg, 
New Mexico. Santa fe, New Mexico, Livingston, Louisiana, and Crystal 
City. Texas where their faniilies sometimes joined them. 

On February 19, 1942, PresidcMit Roosevelt signed Lxecutive Order 
9{)b(> whicli autlion/ed the Secretary ot War to designate certain 
military areas and exclude any and all persons of japanese ancestry 
(alien and non-alien alik(») fro.n tliem. Tlien tlie military, politicians like 
Mayor Bowron in Los Angelc^ and California Attorney General Earl 
Warren and columnists like Walter Lippnian were urging the evacuation 
' citing as proof of tlie great danger, the fact that not a single case of 
sabotage or espionage liad been uncovered. The Japanese in America 
were, presumably, so tiglitly organised and disciplined tliat tliey were 
merely awaiting tlie proper time to unleash their treachery. With few 
exceptions, an entire nation ot people succumbed to racist stereotyf^es 
ut tins yellow peril' and tietermined that democratic principles need 
not apply to the japanose Americans. 



Ift» gall's am] v:u.tni ItuM'iN i»» (hi' < jnip^ wvtv ^jit oumunis m^Iu (u {in* (jispUu'il J.mnlii'^ 



Consequently, aliens and citizens of Japanese ancestry were sent to 
10 reluuition centers in areas which were invariably subject to 
e\trenu»s in wuather. From spruig, 1942 into the autumn of that year, 
lajAinc^e Americans were sent tu assembly centers/' hastily contructed 
Ixirracks on race tracks like Santa Anna, California or lantoran, California 
or state fair grounds and then to the concentration camps in the interior. 
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Herd om up pack mi uii and givo ihem die uiMde fuum ol die badlands Let em be 
pinched hurt hungry ondclead up ag^iin^t it 

Henrv Mci emore, S f Examiner January 

Daniels, Roger The Politics of Prejudice 
( opynght c |%2 by Ihe Regents ot the 
tnivorsity ol Calitornia reprinted by pernnbSion 
ot the University or California Press ) 




Botofo be»nj» sont i(> {he iivnn <*imps ^alnliK•^ vuTt- moved to toniporory as5emt)(y 
temcrs ai lairgrouruJs and rato tracks in California 



Among non-Japanese today, the general reaction to the camps 
ranges from guilt to defensive support using arguments of mihtary 
necessity or protection for the Japanese. It was clear, to the military 
at least, that any Japanese capability of landing an invasion force on the 
Pacific Coast had vanished with the June, 1942 midway engagement that 
destroyed the Japanese Navy's attack capacity. Even m the immediate 
aftermath of Pearl Harbor, J. Edgar Hoover insisted that his FBI prepa- 
rations made mass evacuation unnecessary. 

For a month or so even newspapers called for reasonable treatment 
of the Japanese Americans. And of course the Hawaiian Japanese 
Americans in Hawaii, 2,000 miles closer to Japan and comprising one 
third of the population, were never evacuated although individual 
community, religbus and business leaders were assembled and shipped 
to the mainland camps Authorities in Hawaii feared the economic and 
strategic disruption of a general evacuation and turned, instead, to the 
imposition of martial law over the entire Territory. Pressures on the 
mainland were more intense and irrational. 

Personal reactions to the evacuation of approximately 110,000 
Japanese Issei and Nisei from West Coast homes to hastily constructed 
camps are revealing. Even three decades after the fact, both Japanese 
- and non-Japanese Americans insist that the 1942 actions formed an 
historical watershed in the history of Japanese in the U.S. but disagree, 
sometimes violently, as to the proper interpretation of that period. 




I thtHi^ht tUu tlu» Nii»ei l»*Ki nu Jwiict' dny\\a> ihey lufnt\j- Jajwii loady durU a»uU 
jnd this couMli> duia want ui» tMthoj. I JuiU ^ive a Jainn whu xMtis llie war jusl ihey 
dun I buttuT But \\v ate KHting llu* la^v JimI lung ai I luuk hki* a Jap ihey 
maki' nie att hkt' <iiH' Iven it 1 waul lu Lie a guud Anioiuan, lliey ihmk I'm MJppused 
(i> ail like a jap and Uiey tdon i want tu gue me a ehante They ihuiK I am inferior 

Nisef errand boy» 1942. from The Salvage 
(Copyrighi'^^j l%2 by The Regenisof liie 
Universiiy of Cahfornra, reprrnied by permission 
of the University of California Press.) 

hi tins H>lewui huur we pledge uur tulleit cuuperatiun tu yuu, President, and tu our 
luuntry There laiinut be any qut»Mion. There must be no duubt. We, in uur hearts, are 
Arnencar) - loyal to Amenta. We must prove that to ali of you." 

lelegrain to President Roosevelt, 12 7M2 
from Japanese Anierican Citizens league 





( )pon Bay barratks livmKMi^^^'tors a I cainp. 
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CHALLENGING THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE 
EVACUATION 

Several major challenges to the constitutionality of this process were 
made by Nisei and a few sympathetic atto/neys from the American 
Civil Liberties Union and groups like the Quakers and Black Muslims. 
The first cases involved Gordon Hirabayashi of Seattle, Washington and 
Minoru Yasui of Hood River, Oregon. Hirabayashi had already become 
a Quaker and a conscientious objector. In addition to defying the 
curfew, he refused tu report to the Civilian Control Station to register 
tor the evacuation from the designated military area. Hirabayashi was 
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sentenced served uut a i>enterue and tlie U.S Supretue Cuurt ruled 
that his convjctiun v\ai> cunstitutiunal. Muiuru Lieutenant ut the 
I' S, Army Reserve, graduate uf tlie Universit> ut Oregon law stliuui in 
U)i9 and employee of the Japanese Consulate in Chuago until 
December 7, 1941, defied tlie curfew. In Portland, Oregon, after being 
unfairly ousted by the L'.S, Army, Yasui v\as determined to challenge 
military autliority He demandud to be arrested for violation ot tlie 
curlew Yasui was convicted and tlie Supreme Court uplield the 
military authority to enforce curfew b upon citi/ens without declaration 
ol martial law, 

DisUfutkiiis \u\si\l oji lului ciiul «inu»sliv dU' utH»rlv iniunsistcMt witU out Iradilioris and 
HioaK Uu'v arr at varuiiu v Aiih [hv pniKipli»s lut whuh v\t'ari»mnv vvaK»"K war 
^a^tl^A dose uui t»vt»s lu laU lhai hu iiMiturifs ttu' UkJ \\(M has been turn by raiuil 
.in<| ft'fii»unjsiontlK[s ami has suffiMfii [Uv vvursl kiuJ ut au^utslilR\ausi»ut incqualUv 
oT tn^UiKJrni {litlfrciit gunjps liitMr wds um' law tor (^rn* ami a <lilti»fi"m law lor 
aixahor is wniiiNi iiiurt^ himh mlo oi., laws than tlu> compaa ot itu" Plv mouth 

vova^t'rs lo Kivr jus[ anJ laws It; >a> iImI any group lariiiot be assiniilatwl is |o 
aaiuit tlui! thr grtM! Ami*tn.aii i»\pt*iitm'ui has taiiinj. iImI our way oi lite has lailinl whri» 
iuntfontitl with U;tMiu)(nal alUKhiiu»m utu'rUuttgrou))s lo llic lands ot ihcir icjrctathcrs 
A> a naliofi wi^ fn»biau» maiiv grtnips soriit* oi theiii <n»JonK oldest si»uli'nu>iits 
tnourmuKl whah have isolated thcmselvi's ku religious ami i ultural reasons 
ItKiav i** ttie tirst linu' >v* tar as 1 at a aw<ue tfial wt» Iwve siistaiiuxi a substamial restnUJon 
wt lhef>ersooa( fiberiv ot uti/ens i^t the I s bast^i upi^ii the accident ot lai eot atuestcy 

juMKef rafik Murphy 
Ds V Huabayashi MOVs «1 IM-H 

U.S. V. Korematsu 

In Calitimiia, Fred Korematsu liof;ed to avoid the evacuation inland 
and tiled suit to challenge the constitutionality of the process itself> 
Hfs case also reached the t'.S. Supreme Court which, by a 6- ^ riiajortty, 
decided thai the militar> could indecHi move citizens about on the 
basis ot race in time ot war. Justice Frank Murph>, in his dissenting 
opiru >n, called the decision a Ic^gali/atic^n of racism and Justice Robert 
Ukson deplored the highest u^url s validation ot the principle ot racial 
discrimination in criminal procedure and ot transplanting American 
uti/c^ns The pnnciple then Iks about like a loadc'd weapon ready for 
the hand ol any authtjntv that can bring Icjrward a plausible claim of 
urgent need/ 



t disse/u theretore from tins legali/atiojj ot Jausot Kauai disi riiniriatton in any Ujrni 
and tn ar^v {le^ree lias no jusiitialjle part whatsot>ver in our dejiiottatic way (jt lite It rs 
unaitrattive m any settirig but u is uiterlv revolting af»ionj» troc pe(r>ie wluj have 
en^()fai ed the pnn( jples set forti i hi the ( *jns{»Uition o\ ih«> Iniiod Mat"^ All rosioents 
t)t ihis nation are hn in sonie way by hhnnl oi i ulture to a toroifjn land ret thev are 
primariK af)d neiess^ir^v a part ot ihv new and distinit ovili/aliori ot the C nited Mates 
I hev must M i oifhf^^U hi treated at all tmies as ihe heitv ot the Aoieru afi exp(>nnient 
<v 4 as eiitjrNnl to al( tUr rights afui treedor^iN guaranteed bv the C «jnstitution 

lustu e f rank Mtirphv 
t s \ korenuitsu tJUis I<M«I 
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to hoH with hdbfus corpus uniil ihc dafiger is over ' 

VVostbfook Pooler 1942 
(Bosuorih. Ameriu's ConccntMlion C«imps) 

A third case tried by the U.S. Supreme Court was a habeas corpus 
petitiun filed un behalf uf Mitsuye Eiidu. In her case the Court ordered 
her release fruiii the LUi>tody ui the War Relutation Authority, the 
civilian bureau treated to administer the 10 camps. As an admittedly 
loval Liti^ea she would be free lo travel as she pleased. In sum, then, 
legal precedent tells us that the government, whenever it declares an 
emergency, can remove us from our homes and prohibit us from 
certain areas - all on the basis of race. In spite of the Endo decision, 
the act of the mass evacuation of persons of Japanese ancestry was 
and IS still considered legal and constitutional. 

i |uin in tlu> upiuiuii ol ihi* Cuutl l>u( 1 am ot (he ^tou l\un Ji'U'nduii at Koloeddun 
Ct'hlcrs ut pt'r'>oi*i»ut idpaiK'st' cinic^Uv u'^aulk'Si uf lu>aUy J** nol o.ily luuiulhun/ed 

taiisiii Hthi'U'iii m Uic viiUw t^at^uaUoit pio^iatu As ^UiWd iiiufi' tully in IM) dissenting 
npitmm iti freiJ Ti;>uscibiiii^ KiUfnialsii v Uniii\i Malfv raiuil tliKnniHiaiiun ut lliis 
fhilutv beats (lu KMsunaijle it'laltuu U> luiitlajy iii^i'ssily aiul is oltoily luUM^ti tu Uu* 
kIimIs cIikI iradilions ot iho AinofUcin people 

Justuo Frank Muiphy 
U J US J8 \ 1944 



The constitutional issues, although perhaps the most important, were 
not necessarily the ones uppermost m the minds of the Japanese. 
There were economic considerations - business, homes, possessions 
of all types frum mementoes to automobiles and commercial fishing 
boats which were lost. Land was escheated or defaulted - most of it 
in areas which, after V\'W'II, became immensely valuable as centers of 
urban and suburban growth. A far too conservative government 
estimate put evacuee losses at about S400 million. A good deal of the 
pressure to remuve the Japanese, especially from rural areas, had come 
from white farmer and landholding groups such as the Farm Bureau 
and the Grange. 



Wvie ^.hai^eti wiiii mauling lu gel rjj uf llit* Japs fur solfish rcasuns. We miglu as 
wiM be hunusl We Ju Us a quesliuri ul vxheihur ide vvhilu mtUi Itves un ihe Pacific 
t vMst Ul Uu» briisMtnieu Ilii*v laaif inlu lliis valU'v lu aiM.1 thi'V staytiJ take uvor 

Ausim Anson, Grower'Shipper 
Vegetable Association of Central California 
from The S«iturd«iy Evening Post. May 9, 1942 
Conrac Executive Order 9066 
(Reprinted by permission of 
The California Historical Society.) 
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A SEARCH FOR ALTERNATIVES: LOYALTY OR DISSENT? 



In the camps, inmates were paid from S12 to S19 per month for jobs 
ranging from laborers to doctors. Those salaries made it impossible to 
maintain mortgage and other payments through the war. The average 
Nisei was about 19 years old so the economic implications were less 
critical although students of all levels found their educations disrupted. 
Family life was disrupted - not least because barracks style quarters 
and mess hall meals made family life difficult to maintain. In most 
cases, the traditional Japanese and American pattern of male-father- 
breadwinner was turned on its head with citizen children and wives 
securing jobs tliat paid more. In any case, the warfare-welfare mainte 
ance did not encourage a strong^ sense of responsibility or initiative. 
In spite of these conditions, many evacuees responded with a great 
deal of leadership, work and foresight. Hospitals were administered, 
classes were taught, skills learned and issues debated as the inmate 
population tried to look to the future. 

The celebrated 442nd Regimental Combat Team, largely recruited 
from Nisei behind barbed wire of camps and the 100th Battalion from 
Hawaii became the most decorated units in U.S. Army history while 
other Nisei went to prison as draft resisters, arguing that they would 
not go into combat until the liberties being systematically denied them 
and their families were restored. 




In l<Mh Mpcinoso k)r Equalil\ tind socumydemonstititwi in New York City lor 
hsei natuf.iljAUion otitis 
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honi I alher io Son ~ Journey to Washington One Sunday in Do< ember 

On «!> at tlu» V fry heart ut japaiie«>e cullurt* On rfquirfb that >\hen une i uii j auifd 
by dnuthor hf iiicuii a debt that i*> never cancelled, une that Jiiuil be rfpaid at every 
uppurtuntty aitfiuut !>tint ur re!>ervat(uii The Inuuyes have gieat on tut America < 
It has been gu<.)d tu us. And i juw - 1 v%uo!d never have chusen it tu l^c this v\ay jI is yuu 
v%hu must try tu return the guudness oi this country If Jt 4S Jiecfssary. yuu must be 
fea<ly to . to 

I know Papa, I un<lerstand. 

The Honorable Senator Daniel Inouye oi Hawaii. 1942 

How, then, do we make sense of this seemingly incredible part of 
American history? Was it a regrettable but necessary part of a nation's 
struggle for survival or an aberration - a flaw in an otherwise democratic 
tradition? Or is it part and parcel of a long tradition of systematic 
oppression of poor and minority groups - Blacks in slavery, Indians 
on reservations. Latinos in barrios, and Whites in Appalachia? The 
answer to these questions rest largely on our interpretation of the last 
three decades of Japanese Americans history and the probable future 
of Japanese Americans m the U.S. and world race relations. 

Even before the end of WWII, the War Relocation Authority headed 
by Dillion Myer had urged the ' relocation' of Japanese from the inland 
camps. This was a major job because of die-hard racists who urged 
deportation (of both alien and citizen) to Japan or perpetual reservation- 
like futures for the evacuees. One measure in Congress, which nearly 
passed, even called for the sterilization of all females to prevent 
reproduction of the entire ethnic group! Residents of areas into which 
Japanese Americans tried to move (including their old neighborhoods) 
sometimes resorted to dynamite and shotguns to keep them away while 
others worked to smooth the difficult adjustment. Reports of early 
difficulties reached inmates and there was some reluctance to leave the 
barbed wire enclosures. It was not until 1946, in fact, that the last of the 
camps were dismantled, and individuals allowed to leave and attempt 
to rebuild their lives. These conditions, in addition to the armed guards 
in watchtowers with searchlights and the lack of basic humaacivil rights 
justify the term concentration camps although no one suggests that 
the American version rivals WWII Nazi attempts to exterminate Jews, 
gypsies and political dissidents. 



There are some analogies, however, and those which relate to effects 
on the victims are worth noting. The first is the misleading but wide- 
spead belief that Jews and Japanese marched silently and stoically, to 
their fates - unresisting, passive victims of fate. Recent research 
makes clear the widespread and vaned forms of action (or inaction, even) 
adopted by both groups to deny their captors the ultimate victory of 
control over their very will to live and help shape their own lives. So, 
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in the case of tlie Japanese, strikes against living and working conditions 
took place and riots flared into violence in several instances. More 
significant and sustained was tlie refusal to participate in civic activities 
althougii, initially for most of the camps, tlie Issei were denied those 
rigliis. On the otiier hand tliese aimps beaime arenas in which Japanese 
Americans were (aside from the white guards and administrators) the 
entire community and not small minorities. They ran the entire gamut 
for valediaorian to yogore or young "tougli/' labor leader to entrepreneur 
and aspiring politician to disgruntled cynic. Nominal participation today 
by Nisei and Sansei may stem as much from a strategy designed to 
preempt anti-Japanese sentiment by aligning with other interest groups 
as from a desire to contribute to tliediredions and policies to be adopted. 

There is, m short, a legacy of passion and struggle inherent m the 
concentration camp experience but tlie majority of Nisei, or at least 
those who liave assumed leadership, have adopted a strategy of 
minimizing its importance. This tendency may be changing in a period 
when ethnicity and ethnic heritage are becoming more legitimate." 
Tliere is a movement, presently, to urge passage of national legislation 
providing reparations or compensation to Japanese Americans for their 
incarceration during World War II. There are many, however, who are 
still reluctant to discuss their experience - even with their own children. 
Some observers believe that one reason is the generalized response 
of victims to blame themselves - like rape victims - when society is 
hostile or suspicious of them. In many cases, the strategy has been to 
reduce uncomfortable barriers, like the past, to promote harmony. 

V\n NBC reporH>r dsked (Jun Maiiuuka), How intiny people nrf buned here in ihe 
(XUioAirkir Co(KentrotK>n Ldtnp) aMiielciry?' nmi he i>cii<i, A whole generaliorix A whole 
goneroiion of Itip*ifK*!>o aIio are iiuw h> lrighient\i tluit ihey will nui inlk. They re quiei 
Ame/Kcins- lhe\ r(» M\ buried ho;o. 

Sue Kuniionii Enibrey on An Hnnsen nnd BeityMiison, 
Voices Long Silent, 1974 



There can be no doubt that post WWII material progress has been 
impressive for Japanese in America. Most socio-economic indices point 
this out m education, occupation and income levels. Particularly 
important advances, through the legislature and judiciary, were made 
m the !9S0's when the Issei gained the right to naturalization thus 
ending their status as "aliens as ineligible for citizenship." Anti- 
miscegenation regulations were removed and the courts upheld the 
right of the Issei to own land and engage in commerical fishing. In these 
particular battles, the leadership of individuals such as Sib Kido, Thomas 
Yatabe, Mike Ntasaoka of the Japariese American Citizens League was 
arduous but successful in securing rights for the Issei and Nisei. More 
professional and business occ upations opened up - particularly in the 
science and technology fields where expertise is more readily quanti- 
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tiable and less liable to race prejudice. Residential patterns changed 
as Nisei tougnt restrictive covenants barring Japanese from white 
neighborhoods. These were trying years for the Issei who were 
rebuilding their lives and for the Nisei who were creating theirs. 
_Hovv, then, should we understand the process of development from 
concentration camp to middle class in one or two deuides? It is tempting 
to rely on explanations which stress the energies, talents and persever- 
ance of the Japanese American but this clearly will not suflke - unless 
we assume that the prewar Issei and Nisei lacked these attributes One 
approach begins by describing the concrete realities of post V\AA/'H U S 
society as the context within which the Issei and Nisei had to struggle. 
The war haddone much to accelerate shifts in traditional race relations. 
A major difference was the increased migration of Blacks, Chicanos 
trom the South and rural areas to the North, West, and cities where 
defense jobs awaited workers. On the West Coast, these colored 
minonties began to replace the Japanese and other Asians as the 
major problem.' In companson to Blacks, espc^^ially, the Nisei appeared 
less threatening to white society. Perhaps more important was the 
general economic upswing for which the Nisei were unusually well- 
prepared. This was particularly true in the scientific and technical fields 
but also in the service and teacliing areas. 

Another dimension, also beyond the immediate control of the 
Japanese American, vvas the changing role of Japan in U.S. world 
policy, bntti 1945 the Japanese liad been depicted as brutal, sneaky 
savages - atter 1945 as a nation to be occupied and "rehabilitated " 
along democratic, Western, lines. Until 1949, the U.S. deliberately kept 
the Japanese economy and military weak, permitting labor unions to 
grow powerful and the cartels, the zaibatsu, to be deemphasized But 
in 1949 the Chinese revolution culminated in the establishment of the 
Peoples Republic ~ and the witlidrawal of Chiang Kaishek's Nationalists 
to Taiwan. Then, in 1950, the war between North and South Korea 
broke out. These international challenges to Amencan supremacy in 
East Asia made Japan a critiai! ally - in fact, the U.S. still maintains about 
300 military installations there. In rapid succession, American occupation 
authorities clamped down on the labor movement, encouraged the 
zaibatsu to resume economic activity and control, and began promoting 
a more positive image of Japan. As a result, Japanese Americans also 
benefitted from this improvement between the two Pacific allies. 

Domestic race relations and foreign policy shifts decisively influenced 
the treatment ot Japanese Americans m the 1945 1950 period, how- 
ever, the individual and collective skill and courage of the Issei and 
Nisei should not be underestimated. Again, however, it must be said 
that the efforts of the Japanese Americans cannot, in and of themselves, 
explain their relative success." It is particularly important to stress this 
point since the ethnic Horatio Alger' model minority stereotype is 
based upon the misleading assumption that determined tugs on the 
bootstraps are sufficient to raise the socio economic level to entire 



ininunt) groups, Ihib 1iik» ot leasoning mcikei> it a bimple matter to 
tWiKt* that tiiui>e gruupi> ^vhi^li contiruje in relative poverty are them 
selves to blame tor not trying hard enough. This in turn, leacii> to the 
ottauil polity ol the benign neglect of oppressed minorities - a 
poliiv vvhkh pits ra^e ag.iinst race and ^vorkers against workers by 
taxing some to support others 




A Sanvet \t>un^stei ihwuuhUoHv ^jfru^ing tlu» Ht»no troni atop her /alhor i sliuulders 



CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 

It it IS essental to understand tlie development of Japanese American 
history in a proper conte^Nt, so is it critical to understand the present and 
probable tutu re in the same v\ay. Since the ^\orld itself Wds the arena 
in the past, the same but rapidl> shrinking" world is what we need to 
i>ee. I he most striking development is the rapid dismantling of the 
European emjiires and the emergence ot the Soviet Union to challenge 
the t S, as a second super power. Former colonies in Asia, the Middle 
East. Litin America, and Africo have become important forces known 
volIeitivel> as the Third World. The example of China, m parlrcular, has 
liad profound repercussions throughout the world. 

Albeit oversimplified, one major point is the shift in the global politiuil- 
econumic balance of power from capitalist to socialist-communist 
orientations. Immediate consequences may be seen in the reduced 
ability ot V\'c»sterri corfxjrations (e.g., oil and agriculture) to extraa super 
protits from Third World countnes. As a result, the American public 
IS generally squeezed for higher taxes and pnces while real wages 
and service are reduced. Japanese American, like most other 
Americcins, are affected by these trends since very few are not wage 
earners. 
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Anollier generdl development is llie iiKrease in dumeslic liberation 
movements - feniinist, gay, gray, youtli and etiinic. Jap^iflese Americans 
fit into all sucli Lategt)nes and the dilemmas are pointed and plentiful. 
It might seem strange to note tlie active participation of tins successful 
minority" in all such movements unless that concept itself is challenged. 
One key is the shifting of questions posed. Previous generations, with 
notable exceptions, argued over the best strategies for assimilating 
whereas, increasingly, the questions are. what is it we are trying to 
assimilate into and what kind of society can we help create? 

Recent trends among various American ethnic groups have helped 
clarify these issues, particularly by emphasizing pride m their cultu;«^s 
and heritages. Implicit in these trends is a reformulation of what it means 
to be American. " In the past most Japanese, including both Issei and 
Nisei, accepted the White Anglo-Saxon Protestant norm as "given." 
Most may still accept this, as may the Sansei and fourth generation, 
Yonsei. But increasingly, tlie old norms are breaking down and Japanese 
Americans find it impossible to avoid the problem of resolving con- 
tradictory attitudes and feelings. 



U.SHAPAN RELATIONS IN INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 

One such example is the new U.S. - Japan relationship. Perhaps the 
major lesson" from the concentration camp experit?nce was the danger 
of association with Japan. For several decades now, Japanese Americans 
have avoided that identification - and still do, especially on occasions 
when tensions mount. And yet, in this era of ethnic pride, there is a 
renewed sense of identity with the culture and economic proficiency 
of Japan. It is important to encourage pride in one's hentage but 
dangerous to assume that uncritical pride in a ra^e or nation will be 
any healthier than the negative self image the new movements are 
trying to supplant. ContemjX^rary Japan finds itself beset by problems 
bequeathed by its tradition - racism directed at the Korean and Amu 
minorities, discnmination and exploitation of Okiniiwans, industrial 
pollution of such magnitude that it dwarfs the U.S. version, corporate 
and official governmental moves to export jobs and exportation of 
polluting plants to other Asian countries. 

As with American society, then, Japanese Amencans must asl*. them- 
selves what It IS about Japan that they admire. Ihere are admirable 
qualities. 
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EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

At home, in the U S., employinent promotion and working conditions 
concern Jdpcinese Ameriuini> v\ho find that prejudice and discnmination 
did not end in 1950. Alienation at work is a major problem for those 
who find that the dictates ofjhe economy prevent satisfaction in seeing 
to a job well done or producing a socially useful product. Nisa farmers, 
for example, point to the control exercised by giant agribusiness 
concerns which order the planting of specific types of tomatoes which 
pack and ship well, but one lacking in taste. 



THE ELDERLY 

Nisei and Sansei see the aged and aging being cast aside by American 
society as unproductive and, therefore, "valueless", in many cases 
because younger (and cheaper) labor has replaced them. For the Issei 
aging IS a doubly painful process since so many are non-English speaking 
and often isolated in both physical and cultural terms from the balance 
of society. To alleviate this isolation, small groups have formed to 
provide social services, recreational and cultural activities for the 
Issei In major cities such as Los Angeles, Sacramento, San Francisco, 
Fresno, Stockton, San jose, Seattle, Denver, Portland and Spokane 
these groups have organised health fairs with volunteer medical aid, 
translation and counseling services, outings and hot meal programs as 
well as task forces to protect Issei rights to decent housing. 




Issei orwl Nisei goiting logoihor for a summoflinie picnic. 
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REDEVELOPMENT/URBAN RENEWAL 



For some ol the Issei, home ib a chotip hotel rooin hi the Nilionniacln 
or Li I Tokyo or Japantovvn of a metropolitan area. As with other 
urban areas, however, thebe Mtes are being designated as slums and 
being redeveloped for commercial purposes and to increase llie lax 
base. In some cities, the Japanese" character of the site is being trans- 
muted from a living, residential (albeit run-down) community to one 
designed to attract tourists and as headquarters for Japan-based 
corporations. Here, too, Japanese Ameiicans find themselves caught 
m a dilemma. As things stand, there are only a few choices available - 
either leave the areas as is, madequate and unsafe or redevelop with 
the consequence that most residents and small business are pushed 
out. Tliese were once centers of Japanese American culture and 
commerce - small shops, restaurants, traditional arts, theaters, and 
social secvjces. in short, a focus of ethnic activity vvhicli could have 
been capable ot nurturing generations of Japanese Amencans in their 
unique culture. Some groups are now urging more input from tlie 
small businesses and residents so that redevelopment includes human 
concerns as well as property and profit. 

"BEYOND THE MELTING POT" 

The cultural legacy ot the Japanese m AmeriCo is widely debated. 
As with so much ot this discussion, tnere is an inevitable return to tlie 
question, what is or should be "Amencan'7 Here, it may be useful to 
point out that our educational system (including the media) is lieavily 
ethnic-oriented. Beowulf, Robin Hood and Maid Marian, Richard the 
Lion-hearted, the Magna Carta, Queen Elizabetli, Sliakespeare and 
Bluebeard are part of our Englislvethnic lieritage. Joan of Arc and 
Napoleon have become integral parts ol American folklore from our 
French-ethnic past. Michelangelo and Galileo from the Italian, Bach, 
Mozart and Beethoven as well as the fairy tales from the Brotliers 
Grimm came from our German legacy. Our cliildren - Japanese and 
non-Japanese - have little or no exposure to tlie Japanese past, except, 
perhaps, to the kamikaze pilots of WWII depicted in feature films or 
comic books. To correct this imbalanced, eurocentric approach, 
multicultural textbooks, audio-visual resources, and perspectives are 
being explored by some community groups and school systems. 



ETHNIC STUDIES 

At the college and university level, ethnic studies programs and courses 
research, compile and disseminate information not readily available. 
There is considerable interest among Japanese American youth in their 
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past and thoir ccJluro they hdve interacted witfi the rest uf Arnencan 
i^ucietv There even appears to be a resurgence of Sansei and Yonsei 
enrullnient in Japanese language courses and active partiupatjon in the 
Buddhist Churches Tliese developments are occunng simultaneously 
with increasing pressures to cut back due to economic restrictions, 
thus resulting in tfie realization that political power must be generated 
to implement or protect Japanese and Asian American programs in 
all areas o\ society. 



POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 

Political activism among Japanese Americans is most easily noted 
at national levels where Senator Daniel Inouye and Congressional 
Representatives Spark Matsunaga and Patsy Takemoto Mmk, all from 
Hawaii, and Norman Mineta of California, have been prominent. The 
Hawaiian contingent, in spite of notonous incidents such as the one 
In which Inouye was referred to as that "little Jap" during the Watergate 
hearings, has generally avoided identification as specifically Japanese 
American advocates. Minority politicians representing multi-ethnic 
constituencies must do more than present the concerns of their own 
ethnic groups, to be sure, and the pressure to avoid the label of spokes- 
person for a single element is great. An unfortunate consequence is 
the fact that small minonties like Japanese Americans find themselves 
with few outspoken advocates for tfieir rights. 



THIRD WORLD EFFQRTS 

Political parties represent only a small sector of political activity in 
the U.S. and grassroots movements are becoming more evident among 
Japanese Americans. Tfiis js particularly true among the youtfi although 
not exclusively, so. Professional, civil service and other occupational 
categories are striving to bring together Japanese Americans who some- 
times work together witfi utfier Asian Americans to protect their rights 
and interests. These particular types of associations or caucuses are not 
new tfiey represent, first, tlie fact that upward mobility lias taken plat^e 
and second, the fact that sucfi mobility does not represent the demise 
of racial discrimination What is new is the ability of Japanese, Qiinese, 
Korean, Filipino and Pacific Islander (mclucJing Sanioan and Guamanian 
groups to work together. This unity provides a great voice through 
greater numbers and is responsible for considerable activity at national 
and local levels. . - ^ ^ 
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LITERATURE, ARTS AND THE MEDIA 

One group of prufesbionals ~ crecilive writers has emerged. They 
are primarily Sansei but a tew are Nisei, attesting io the fact tliat tlie 
entire generation was not buried" at Man/anar. To a large extent, tlie 
paucity of [X>etry or fiaioii or biography dealing with Japanese Aaiernans, 
wntten by Japanese Anieneans, has to do witli tlie raosni in the niarkiit 
place ec(3nomy. That is, publishers intent on profit have not been 
anxious to print books about a small minority. This is not the entire 
answer, to be sure, siiKe many works considered to be signiticant are 
published with a full knowledge that no profits were to be expeUed. 
This aspect of media (not just [publishers but film, radio and I\ as well) 
simply Ignores the existence and significance of Japanese Amencans 
except in sensational situations- 

At times, this racism is couched in terms of ciualitications established 
along Euro American lines. The editors of Aiiieeeee! An Anthology of 
Asian-American Writers, put it this way; 

The assumption that an ethnic minority wnter tliinks in, belives he 
wntes in, or has amibitions toward v\nting beaulikil, correct and well 
punctuated English sentences is an expression ot white supremacy. 
Ilu* universality of the belief that correct English is the only language 
of Amencan truth has made language an instrument of lultural 
imperialism." At anotlier point, tliey also insist tliat; 

The minority wnter works in a literary environment of which the 
white wntin lias no knowledge or understanding, llie white writin can 
get away with writing for himself,. knowing lull well he lives in a world 
run by people like himself. At some point the minority w nter is asked 
tor whom he is wnimg, and in answering that (luestion must ck»cide 
who lie IS." A A 
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In deciding who they are, Japanese Americans redefine their life and 
vxork orientation. There is an important distinction between ethnic 
organizations which seek to improve life chances for their members 
and ethnic organizations which perceive that fundamental cfianges are 
necessary in order to improve life chances for their members. Thus, 
in Los Angeles, for example japanese Amencan writers and performers 
support The East West Players - an Asian American repertory theater 
which promotes and highlights individual talent. Japanese Americans 
also work in The Asian American for Fair Media m New York and 
Los Angeles which exposes racism in the media and seeks more 
realistic portrayals by Japanese and other Asians - and an end to the 
stereotypes served up in everything form cartoons and ads on TV to 
the latest Disney and action films. 



LEGAL RIGHTS 

But if the media only serve to reflect social reality then it is that 
reality that must change first. To that end a great deal of ferment is 
evident to those interested in Japanese Americans in the U.S. Since the 
law is such a critical institution in the U.S., young lawyers are involved 
m redefining their roles. An Asian Law Collective in Los Angeles and the 
Asian American Law Caucus based in Oakland and New York City see 
themselves as cutting edges for advocacy and action to redefine the 
role of attorneys in ethnic communities. Japanese American social 
workers and educators also find themselves at odds with thar traditional 
roles when it becomes clear that those roles tend to disguise the 
magnitude of the problems at hand. The ferment, the reevaluation 
taking place make inevitable the global and national realities earlier 
mentioned. If socialism and communism are paths selected by more 
and more people throughout the world, then is there not a necessity 
to study Marxism in a more objective fashion and not simply as an 
enemy ideology^ If women throughout the U.S. are reinterpreting 
their roles, then must not Japanese American women do the same? 




FEMINISM 

One prominent movement to alter traditional roles is tfiat of American 
women and tfie feminist struggle reaches into the Japanese American 
community. 

Like other minority women, however, Japanese American women 
often find that the "mainstream" feminist movement does not speak 
directly enough to their concerns. This is partly, but not entirely, a 
matter of class background since the white women's movement derives 
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bo mu Ji of itb strength from the inecjualilv fared by middle and upper 
middle class women. The struggle to end the tyranny of sex defmed 
roles IS clearly of concern to Japanese American women whose 
ethnic culture is, it anything, even more restricting and male oriented. 
And yet, significantly, they often find that iheir problem as women are 
inextricably tied to their problems as Japanc»se (e.g,, stereotyped images 
as submissive and docile) and as wage eamers (e.g», as uncompiauung 
super-efficient secretaries). And they fee! and see the results mure 
clearly in the disproportionate incidence of drug overdose and suicides 
among Sansei women as well as the futile attempts to conform to 
v\hite Amen^an beauty standards, such as that of a buxom blond with 
large blue eyes. These standards may be changing but many women 
have already been convinced that their own beauty is unacknowledged. 



THE QUEST FOR IDENTITY 

All of these problems lead us back to an original question - into 
what kind of society are Japanese Americans assimilating? What 
responsibility do Japanese Americans have m helping determine the 
configurations of tliat society and what strengths do Japanese Ameriuans 
have to share in that struggle? These are the ingredieriU of what is now 
generally termed the identity problem - that is, the usual searching 
of healthy youth compounded by lack of direction in tlieir own ethnicity. 
How can Japanese American youngsters be proud of their heritage 
when they know nothing of it? Given that confusion over their identity, 
assimilation (or being absorbed) into white America is too often seen 
as the only alternative. 




At a toiiununiiy picnic, Sansei relax and preptire to p^utiupatt' in tvhys 
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INTER-MARRiAGE 



The degree ot Japanese American abi>imildt(on uin be m'^asured along 
many varied lines buch as education, occupation, residence and income 
as well as social deviance (juvenile delinguency, drug abuse, etc). 
All these indicate closer parallels to yvhite American patterns now but 
perhaps the most interesting is the recent rise in intermarriage. Since 
marnage has long been the most personal and emotional boundary 
between races, religions and nationalities, social scientists treat it as 
a special index of change. And since the rate, where charted (as in 
San Francisco, Honolulu, Fresno and Los Angeles), is approximately 
"(n> Jt may be argued that the Japanese Americans are very nearly 
assimilated in spite of ethnic identity questions. One of every two 
Sansei marnges, in short, involve a non Japanese partner. Of course 
these spouses are not all white in Hawaii, recent data indicates that 
only one third of the non Japanese spouses were vvhite. The ratio 
elsewhere is certainly higher. 



The topic IS stil! highly charged with emotion and young people, 
assured earlier b> their families that marriage should be between 
compatible individuals irrespective of background, are disappointed 
and frustrated to find that such unions are sometmes bitterly resented 
when actually planned Anti-miscegenation laws existed in many border 
and southern states until the late 196(Xs, aimed primarily at preventing 
Black-VVhite marriages. In California, those barriers for Japanese were 
removed m 1948. These laws were judicial expressions of racial 
oppression and nut primarily instruments to prevent race-mixing. The 
actual fact of mixed races is as old as the U.S. with European colonists 
and Black slaves so closely related that the vast majority of American 
Blacks have some white ancestry. It is apparently a measure of anti-Black 
prejudice that we consider someone with the smallest detectable 
Black ancestry. Black ratlier tlian white. Those who consider tliemselves 
otherwise we term 'passing'. 

A tew Issei did marry non-Japanese m spite of hostility from their own 
lountrymen as well as other Americans. Later, as-they were removed 
from the West Coast in 1942, the official ruling was that anyone with 
even 116 Japanese background was ordered to comply as Japanese. 
In a strange way, this insistence that the merest iota of colored blood" 
made one colored, was an expression of fear that the vvhite race 
would be overwhelmed by such amalgamation. And yet, logically 
speaking such mSiStence guarantees that outcome. Not all societies, 
even ones previously dominated by European colonists such as in South 
America, insisted un strict color boundaries by discouraging marriage 
with the natives. The American version is particularly interesting and 
complex ~ and appears to be changing, at least for Japanese Americans. 
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One Significant change is the perspective on the mixed children. 
Where, in the past, society insisted that they were Japanese - now they 
seem to be regarded as non-Japanese (although not necessarily White 
or Black or Chicano either). Why the shift? Perhaps this, too, is a 
manifestation of the tendency to use the Japanese i\merican example 
to "prove" a point that cannot be proven otherwise - that is, that race 
prejudice is not an immutable part of our society. And yet, are the 
consequences really much healthier for Japanese Americans? The 
resolution of the problem, it seems, is for a minority to intermarry 
itself clear out of existence! If it seems that this interpretation puts 
American society in a "damned if we do and damned if we donY' 
position, it probably does. The real resolution, it would appear, would 
be the elimination of oppression, exploitation and manipulation using 
racial categories as one instrument. When these injustices disappear, 
then and only then, will individuals actually be free to marry as they 
please and learn and transmit the cultures of their choice with a full 
measu'e of respect for people who have made other choices. 




Guess who we've got buned here thH time," 



CONCLUSION 

Reduced to basic and personal levels, an introduction to the Japanese 
American experience should begin to help everyone create a society 
capable of appreciating the diverse elements making up our society. 
For Japanese Americans, this means a self-conscious move to under- 
stand their own past and present - their identities, individual and 
collective. For others, it very likely means an examination of their own 
ethnic heritages as well as the conscious study of Japanese Americans. 
This process helps discourage patronizing or detached altitudes which 
tend to prevent closer understanding of the people or the issues. But 
in other ways the study of an ethnic group is like the study of any 
complex subject - it is not mystical and it requires serious effort. 
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Among other things, this means that possessing Japanese genes 
guarantees little in the way of knowledge or understanding. Being 
"sensitive" and "caring" is also important but insufficient since well- 
meaning mistakes can be as serious as malicious ones. 

What, if anything, makes the Japanese American experience unique? 
And what does that answer tell us about the state of race relations in 
the U.S. and in the world? it is clear that, in spite of impressive advances, 
there are serious problems afflicting Japanese Americans. Perseverance, 
courage and work have overcome many barriers - the U.S. is not South 
Africa or Rhodesia. But if we are not the "model minority", then are we 
a "middleman minority", forever identifiable and vulnerable to scape- 
goating in times of crisis? 

Jews in Europe, Chinese in Southeast Asia and East Indians in Africa 
have been victims of mass upheavals because they represented 
small, powerless groups who could be blamed for social ills - Par- 
ticularly as greedy merchant groups accused of directly exploiting the 
people There are only a few Japanese American merchants in working 
class and poor areas but there are increasing numbers being accepted 
into services and professions such as teaching, social welfare and law 
enforcement. These are agencies which stand indicted as instruments 
of pacification or control and which become direct targets of many 
people. Japanese Americans may, in this interpretation, become 
buffers and shock absorbers for those in power. 

Both these theories, model minority and middleman minority, are 
interesting and can lead to useful discussion of race relations. Two 
factors missing from both are. 1) the international scene, including 
U S, - Japan relations, and 2) the ability of Japanese Americans to move 
actively in directions they choose. The first lies beyond the control of 
most of us although, as our history indicates, it can be decisive in its 
impact The second is an ideal toward which more and more Japanese 
(and otfier) Americans are working. Perhaps learning that many different 
groups are also progressing in this line is a major step foward to fuller 
and more satisfying participation in tomorrow's world. 
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(NOTE All jtipdrit»iO iidniub will be ieriiit'ioj nt lliu )ci|M»iOie style llial Idsl uatuc 
vviih no ( omina, ioWo^vcd by ihe first luinio ) 



U.S. - JAPAN CHRONOLOGY 



U.S. 



iai8 



Amerioin ai)(i Britisli vvlwlui^ sliips 
begin lo omor Miwiu^* (Xjrts asklIl^ 
for iXMriiissJOM lo rei)letn$Ii footi aixl 
vviiicf supplies, llie lokugdwa Slio- 
guHcUo sununiinly orders ihein 
lurnod nway 



The American inerchnnl ships 
Morrison attempts (o ostdblish 
coniaci wiih )ap»iri, imi is dnven off. 
The lender of iliis pnvaie e\|XKiiiKxi 
rccon)nieixJs llvil ihe US, Coven)' 
menl send .1 navnl forte 10 "open" 
Japnn 



1844 



U S nixl QiHVi si^n ireaiy of Wanj** 
lisui ()|X^)in^ SIvinglvii 10 AinofKan 
sliijH Ihis ircciiy |X)rt, toupIe<l with 
the need for (o.ilin^ sl.nions and 
iho atquismon ot California, ^ave 
rise lo an interest in establishing 
relations with japan 
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JAPAN 



16 U) Tokugawa Shogunaio restricts all 
foreign merchantmen, extefH 
Chinese, to the ports ot Nagasaki 
and Mirado. 



16 J9 



1842 



As a lesult of the Shimabarn 
Rebellion (1637-1638) ti\Q Tokugawa 
Sliogiiiviie closes all Jaixineso jx)as 
to foreigners except the closely 
regulated Dutch and Chinese at 
Nagasaki. No foreigners could <*nier 
japan (capital crime) and Japanese 
could not leave. Those Japanese 
residing outside Jajxin at the time of 
the edict could not return 



Ihe Tokugawa Coveinnient issues 
an edict calling for the focible 
eiedion of all foreign sliips from 
all Japanese coastal waters. 



fdict of 182S relaxed by Senior 
Councilor Mizuno Tadakuni $0 tlwt 
ships drifting accidently into 
Japanese territory were to be 
provided uilh fud aixl water. \ low- 
ever, the Ccjvernments fxisic \X)\\ty 
of isolation was unchangtKl 



SO 
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I8'U> Commodore James Biddle is given 
orders lo ostabli>J) ii^lw! diplonwtic 
relations will) japan. He is coni' 
plelely rebufied by the lokiigawa 

1846- By 1850, the U.S. had become a 
18S0 Pacific |X)wer. The Oregon question 
was settled in "1846. California was 
acquired in 1848, giving the U.S. a 
frontage of over 1200 miles on the 
Pacific with great harbors at San 
Francisco and Puget Sound. Japan 
lay on the direct route from San 
Francisco to Shanghai, with Japan 
as a prospective new market. 

1852 De Bow's Review, an influential 
Southern Commercial journal pro- 
pliested a $200,000,000 annual 
trade with Japan. Aroused by 
petitions and other evidence of 
public interst. President Fillmore 
determined to make an effort to 
"open" Japan. In January 1852, conv 
marxJ of the expedition is given to 
Commodore Matthew C. Perry. 

1853 On July 8, 1853, Perry satis into Edo 
(Tokyo) Bay with four men-of-war. 
After delivenng Fillmore s letter to 
Tokugawa officials. Perry sails away, 
promising to return in one year, 

1854 Comnxxiare Pen> returns in Febawry 
with eiglu nierrof-war. The treaty of 
Kanagawa is signed on March 31, 
1854, The treaty of Kanagawa is 
followed by a series of treaties with 
other European powers. 

1858 To^vnsend Harns, the first American 
ciploonabc agent to Jafxux concludes 
the Treaty of Anset, opening new 
ports and setting the pattern of 
Amencan-Jajwnese relations for \\\o 
nexi fifty years. 



1853 



1854 



Tokugawa Sliogurwte facing one of 
Its most difficult predicaments since 
Its founding in 1600, finally decides 
to sign a treaty with the U.S. 



OnM<irch 31. 1854. Japan signs the 
Treaty of Kanag<iwa with the U.S. 
This treaty, tlie first concluded with 
a western |X)wer, o|X?ns tiie ports of 
Sliinxxla arxJ Hakodate to Amenains. 



1860 



The first Japanese Embassy to the 
West crosses the Pacific on the 
Kanrin Maru and meets President 
Buchanan or) May 17, 1860 to ratify 
the r^ew commercial and f rieridship 
treaties. 
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1870 Iwt'lvo Jap»iiu'se aro a<lmiHe<i to 
ihe Us Naval Acaclcniy by sptHial 
at I of congress 

1880 cUleixl U.S colleges and uuw cryiic^s, 
incluciing 

Megaia faneiano - Harvard 
N'esliuna losepli - Andover 
Kaiieko Kenlaro - Harvard 
Mitsudarra Iticiaaisu - Rutgers 



\HQ2 \hc US Coiigress. acting under a 
variety of social pressures, passes 
the Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882. 

Ihe Act also stipulaicnl: "Hereafic^r 
rx) state court or couri of tfie UnitcxI 
States sIwH iidmit Giinc^se to citi/c»i>- 
ship " 



189 i 



ban Francisco Board of Education 
introcJuces a regulation providing 
for the segregation of all Japanese 
children in a Chinese school. The 
|a|xinese Covernnient, through its 
Consul Chinda Sutemi, protests 
and the regulation is witlidrawn. 
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1868 1he ToUigawa Shogunaie falls and 
authority and fx)wer is returiK»d to 
tlK' tiircx>e. 11k? tni|x?for \V?iji comes 
to the throne ns a tecMiager and 
will rule for the next 45 years. The 
Mei)ilr.iis18()8-1912. 

ihe MtM|i Government authorizes 
tl)e ininjjgralion of laboft*5 to Kiwaii 
as plantation workers. Ifie |a|xinc*se 
Covernment revokes permission 
later the same year on receiving 
rt^fxjrts of iniintgrant niistreatmcMn. 

18f)9 \]\o first graip of Ja|x\nese immigrants 
arrive in the US. to establish the 
Wakamatsu Colony nt Cold Hill, 
Californra. 



UWih Curriculum in Japanese elementary 
18BU schools Hifluented mainly by the 
American educational system. 
Normal schools est*iblished under 
the direction of the American c»du* 
caior, Marion M, Scott, Japanc»se 
ItMders in c^iucation like f uku/awa 
Yukichi visit the U.S. 

The lajxinese Coveniment sponsors 
an exhibit nt the Central Cxhif)ition 
in Philadelphia. The exhibit is a 
typical Japanc»se house and is one 
of the Central txhibition's major 
attractions. 



1876 



1885 



lajXJn aixl I lauvw sig^i a trcvity rcx)fx^^ 
ing |a|XiiK?se immigration to I lawaiu 
On February 8th. the ship, City of 
Tokio. arnves with 9(X) immigrants- 
men. vvomen and children. 
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18*)^ J*ip*in deftMls Cfurui in the Sino* 

Fonnosi OfKl the Pescncloit^s Islamls, 

RussKi, f MiKo niul Cerniony iono 

|a|xin to r(Huni tin? Uiotunj', 

to Chmo. As *i lesult, there rs on 

outburst of ontifoiejgn teeling m 

Japnn- 



1898 Hawaii annexed by the U.S. *is a 
territory^ Some 60,000 Japanese 
lesiding in Hawaii nie then able to 
pioteed to the Mainland without 
passports. 

The US. Supienie Court rules in tlw 
tase of tlve VS. v. Wong Kim Aik that 
■^le constitutjorwl declaration with 
rej;ard to American cilizensliip tlwt 
IS based on bnth within the US, 
inckidc^s all persons so bom regard 
less of their race or the citizenship 
of their parents /' 



190 1 Japanese Association of Ameiica 
founded in San Francisco. One of 
the pnnwry reasons the organjzatiai 
is formed; . . fight racial dis- 
crimination/' 

1904 The National Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor 
meeting in San Francisco, resolves 
to exclude Japanese, Koreans and 
Chif^pse from membership. 



(905 1) San Frandsco Chronicle begins 
an anti-Japanese series tluit will lun 
for a yea I and a half 
2) California legislature urges the 
U.S. Congress to limit Japanese 
immigration. 

I) f>7 organi/aiions meet in ST, and 
form iJie Asiatic Exclusion league of 
San Francisco, 

4) Portsnxxitfi Treaty causes rctievsecJ 
anti-Japanese feelings rn the U.S_ 




1900 



1904 



1905 



Under pressure from the US.., the 
Jajxinese Government agrees ix)t to 
issue any more jxissports to laborers 
(Jesiring to come to the U.S. liiwaii 
IS not mentioned in the agreement. 



Japan declares war on Russra and 
Russo-Ja|>anc»se War begins. Gener- 
ally. Amencan sentiment is with the 
)a|Xinese The Jajxiixse Cov'c»nu»x?nt 
sends Baron Kaneko Kentaro to 
the US. to build popular support 
for Japan. Kaneko renews friend- 
ships with President Roosevelt and 
Associate Justice Holmes. 
]<^\\M^ aixJ r jssia sign iIk? PortsmoutJi 
Peace Treaty wilh the U.S. as me(Ji« 
atof. Roosevc^t Kaisura urxJerstancJmg 
sigiKxi recogr^i^ng J*ipans paramount 
IXKitKxi in Koreo. ProviSKXtt of trcvity, 
omitting a Russuin jwid indemnity, 
cause outburst of anti-government 
and anti Ameiican feehng in 
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!> f . School Boiird ufdefi» ihe iogrc*- 
gation ot 9^ japanese sludenb 
Pfc*SJdc»fH RoosevcHl sernis ^-creiary 
ot Coinmerce and Labor Meicalf 
to Giljfoniia lo lnve^tJgale. »S.te(cair'* 
mxls ilio dwrgts agaaist O^c japanese 
conuadiciorv and exaggerated 
Presdeiii Roosevelt saxls a mess^ige 
to Congress berating S.F School 
Board and calling lor legislation to 
allow the Japanese the right ot 
naturalization. 



I* s Congress passes immigration 
bill which lurbids jajwnese laborers 
trom entering the U.S. via Hawaii, 
Mexico or Canada 

SF School Board rescinds order. 

Ann-Japanese not breaks out in S F 
in May caustn>» U s. Government 
considerable embarrassment A 
second anti')apanc*se not in ST. 
takes place in October 

1W8 fhe Asjcatic Exclusion League 
reports 231 organisations are now 
athliatcnJ. 19S of these are labor 
unions. 

Gentlemen s Agreetnent fumwltzed 
bv Secretary of State Root and 
Foreign Minister Hayashi. 

1W Washington becomes alarmed at 
i))e torx? a^xi intensity of anthjapaneso 
legislation introduced into Califomia 
legislature 12 telegrams pass be- 
tween President Roosevelt and 
Governor James Gillett on this 
question, 

Antt-|apanos<? nols in Berkeley. Ca, 

VHO 17 anthjapaneso proposals introduced 
into the California legislature. The 
Uliite House urges Governor Hiram 
Johnson to seek moderation. 

Picture bndes begin to arrive to join 
their husbands in the U.S. 




i9ir 



1908 



jtipcui cuUnbutes $246,000 cwitl> 
quake victin.. in S.F This is more 
*han all other foreign contributions 
combined 

Japanese Consul S. Uyeno protest 
SF. School Board decision. Japanese 
Ambassador Aoki Shuzo is ordered 
lo confer witli tlie /Xmenoui Goven> 
ment to lind a solution to the S,F« 
schcx)! fxoblcin. Slro<ig anthAmencan 
teeling breaks into the open over 
the S.F. school question. 

Some contemporary Japanese 
historians believe this is the genesis 
of the series ot events that ends in 
VWVIL 

As a result ot the ST. school crisis 
and the anti Japanese nols, there is 
widespread talk of war with the U.S. 



LrxJer (he provision of die Gentl(^ 
men s Agreementr-Japan agrees rxjt 
to issue visas to laborers wishing 
to come to the U.S. 
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1911 PrcMclent 1 <^il intervenes direaly to 
Slop an»-)apane$e legislaiion in 
GiMornia because a renegoiiaiion 
of a treaty \Mth japan was being 
considered at the same time. 



191 i vGiIirornia Legi:>iaiure passes the 
Webb Act This hrst anii Japanese 
land iiiw Act denied Japanese the 
right to own land in California. 



191 S The Hearst Presirntetbifies It H»llo\v 
Penl" campaign. For exampfe, on 
September 2a 1915, The New Yorfc 
American reported with a banner 
headline* "japan's Plans to Invade 
and Conquer US.A." This type ot 
press contributed to a new surge 
(^t anti-Japanese feeling 

1917 Alien land law modeled on the 
Webb Act passed by Arizona 
legislature. 

1920 California's Alien land Law is 
amended to close all loopholes. 
It forbids Issei to buy land m the 
names of their Nisei clitldren who 
are ati?en> by birth. 



1922 Tlie US. Congress {>assc>s Cable Act 
whicfi provides that any woman 
who marrieb an alien ineligible for 
c«i2ensh'p shall cease to be an 
American citizen." This meant that 
if a Ni^ei or 'Caucasian m*vried an 
Issei. sho lost her citizen^iip. If such 
a marriage was ended by divorce 
or deaiK a Ciucasian wonnan could 
reapply However, a Nisei woman 
could not bectUise she was ot a 
'race ineligible for citizenbliip " 



191 2 The Emperor Meij; dies and is suc- 
ceeded by his son Yosfiihito as the 
Emperor Taisho. This event initiates 
the laisho Era (1912-1926). 

RcwNcd oulbufbts of anthAmencarh 

191 3 ism and v.alb for war with the Ub. 
are evident in the Japanese press 



1914- Japci n declares wa r on Cennany and 
1918 the other central powers. 

1 9 T> Japanese ma^xb media coim the temi 
boika (/\mencan Penl) to counteract 
the use of "Yellow Penl' by the 
American press 



1921 Under pressure from the U.S 
Government, the Japanese cease 
issuing passports to picture brides. 
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The U.S. Supieme Court rules in 
ihe case of T^kco Ozawa v. U.S. 
(hd( the natuializaiton process is 
limiied lo . .free white persons 
and aliens of African naiiviiy." The 
e^serxre of iHs decision meant 
ihe Issei were effectively and per- 
nmiHjnily denied any access to US 
citizenship, thus becoming "aliens 
ineligible for citizenship." 

1923 Idaho, Montana and Oregon pass 
Alien Land Laws modeled on Calr* 
foinia'sWebb Act. 

In ihe case of Terrace v. Thompson 
the U.S. Supreme Court rules that 
because one who is not a citizen 
"lacks an interest in , . . the slate", 
the state may rightfully deny him 
the to own sjyd lease real estate 
Within Its boundaries . . thus up- 
holding the Anti-Alien Land Law of 
Washington of 1921. 

1924 Congress passes the Immigration 
Exclusion Act. This Act denied all 
immigration to the U.S. from japan. 



1929 Saburo Kido, Thomas Yatabe and 
Clarence Arai meet in April to pro- 
pose that a national Nisei organiza- 
tion be founded and iKit a founding 
convention be held in tfie summer 
of 1930. 
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1924 japanese newspapers protest 1924 
Exclusion Act. japanese theatre 
owners vote to boycott American 
movies. July 1st was declared to 
be a "Day of National Humilation." 
Protest meetings were held through- 
out japan. Baron Kaneko Kentaro 
resigns in protest as President of the 
japan-American Society. As one 
japanese historian put it:". . . the 
sense of shame and humiliation 
created by the passage of the Ex- 
clusion Act promoted the formula* 
tion of a negative image of the US. 
that had fatal consequences for 
japanese-American relations in ihe 
193as" 

The Emperor Taisho dies and is 
succeeded by his son Hirohito who 
fiad been acting as his father's regent 
for four years. The new emperor 
takes the reign name Showa. The 
Showa Era dates 1926-preseni. 
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1930 First convention of the national 
Japanese American Citizens league 
IS held in the summer of 1930, at 
wJiicfi time the delegates adopt 

a resolution to deal with the Cable 
Act. 

193 1 Cable Act amended, allowing Nisoi 
wonien nwrned to Issei to retain 
their US. citizenship. 



194 1 * US, and japan fight as enemies in 
1945 WWIh 

1942 President Roosevelt signs Executive 
Order 9066 authonzing the Amiy to 
remove civilians from designated 
areas of the western US. 112.000 
Japanese Americans are so moved. 

A coalition of anii-Japanese groups 
led by ihc Native Sons of tfie Golden 
West arxJ the Amencan legion file 
a case m US. {fctria Court to <lepnve 
Japanese born in the U.S of their 
citizensliip. This case - Regan v. IGng 
was argued by Ulysses S. Webb, 
author of California's Alien land 
law» Tlie Ninth Circuit Court of 
Appeals denied the petition with- 
out comnient. 



1943 



Hir^ibayshi, Gordon v. U.S. 
Yasui, Minoru v. U.S. 



1944 Korem^itsu, Toyasaburo v. U.S. 

In the case of ex parte Endo, 
Mitsuye v. U.S., Court rules that 
loyal Citizens may not be held by a 
govtHnmcfU agency witlxxjt recourse 
to due process 



1946 U S, Government lifts all wartime 
restnctioiis placed on alien J«ijxineso. 

PresKfent Truman decorates tlie 
colois of the 442nd Regimental 
Combat Team. 



1933 japan withdraws from the League of 
Nations. 

1941 japan join> the Axis Powers »n 
1945 WWII. 



1945 Nuclear bombing of Hiroshima/ 
Nagasaki. 

japan surrenders unconditionally 
to the Aides. 
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1947 japnii adopts a new constitution 
which renounces the country's 
rrght to wage war 



1948 Oyaim v. VS.: (n 1944, the state of 
Cilifomia riled a petitjon ro escheat 
two parcels of land belonging to tlw 
Oyama family on the contentron 
that there was an intent to violate 
and evade the Alien laud Law, The 
Court ruled in favor of Oyama. 

19'> h US. and Japan sign a mutual security 
1961 treaty pledging to each other's 
defense. 

I9S2 USrJapan Peace Treaty takes effcxn. 

Walier-McCarran Immigration and 
Naturalization Act passed. It cxtencfs 
token immigration quotas to Asian 
nations. 



196S President Lyndon Jolmson signs a 
ix?%\ immigration h\\ wlidi dirniiwtes 
race, creed and nationality as a 
basis for immigration. 

1970 President Ni\on signs bill amerKfmg 
the 196S Immigration Act which 
further liberalizes immigration to 
the U S 

1971 The United Slates returns Okinawa 
fo Japanese sovereignty. 

Repeal of Title II of the Internal 
Security Act winch allowcxl for log*il 
provemiiive <Jeteirtion of uxfividuals* 
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I9'}8 Execution of General Tujo Hedeki 
and SIX other ni<ijor war criminals. 



19S2 Japan resumes its status <is a 
sovereign nation 



19S6 Japan pins the United Nations as the 
eightieth member^ 



1960 



JaparvU.S. Security Treaty revised 
vviili mx|X)raiK)n of irx)re favorable 
provisions for Japan. 

President Eisenhower cancels a 
scheduled visii to Japan because 
of anti-treaty demonstrations in 
lokyo- 



197^ 



Imperial Household Ministry 
announces that tmperor Hirohito 
will pay a state visit to the Unite<I 
States in October. 
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PREFACE TO INSTRUCTION AaiVlTIES 



The educational system has traditionally and groi>sly ignored the 
need to prepare students for the realities of our multicultural society. 
The school curriculum is presently ill-equipped and unprepared to 
correct misinformation, stereotyping and ethnocentric thinking. In 
order to foster culturally pluralistic attitudes within youngsters, and 
create a vital enriching atmosphere in the classroom, teachers must 
first become aware of elements detrimental to this growth. 

Most parents, students and teachers have very limited access to 
accurate and humanistic information regarding Japanese American*,. 
Television has a profound influence in the formation of images, feelings 
and attitudes in adults and children. Children enter schools with pre- 
conceived notions about themselves and others. Unfortunately too 
many of these notions are based upon stereotypes. 

What is a stereotype? A stereotype can be defined as a commonly 
held mental picture about a particular race, event or issue that is based 
upon oversimplified opinions. Stereotypes begin with strong 
emotional feelings and end up as fact without the benefit of logic. 
Specifically, let us look at hosv stereotyping may affect children of 
Japanese ancestry. 

There are three basic stereotypes of persons, of Japanese ancestry. 
1) the "sneaky, inscrutable 'yellow peril' 2) tfie "perpetual foreigner", 
and 3) the "model minority". 

The "sneaky, inscrutable 'yellow penl' " stereotype is persistent 
and pervasive. It is a commonly held view of all people of Japanese 
ancestry, which began at the onset of their immigration to the United 
States and continued through the period of World War II. Stereotypes 
such as these continue to exist today resulting in great damage by 
fostering "privileged" and "non-privileged" mentality in children. 
Negative characteristics ascribed to persons of Japanese ancestry 
have included: 

sly, cruel, mysterious, exotic, short, squat, cute, naive, slant eyes, 
buck teeth, heatherv'pagan, dirty, subversive, disloyal, unoriginal, etc. 
These cruel stereotypes are mtsmterpretationb and inibunderbtandings, 
of the culture (language, diet, customs, religious beliefs, values and 
life-styles) of persons of Japanese ancestry. Political, economic and 
social institutions, including the educational system in the United States, 
legitimized these stereotypes to the extent that punitive lavvi were 
passed strictly on the basis of race to deny citizenship, property 
ownership, and equal eduaitional and equal employment opportunities 
to person of Japanese ancestry. Few corrective measures have been 
taken to reduce stereotyping. The masi> media (television, newspaper, 
periodicals, comic strips and movies) foster these distorted and fraudulent 
images The educational institutions perpetuate racial stereotypes and 
racial discrimination by failing to include an accurate, comprehensive 
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and balanced portrayal of Japanese American history, achievements, 
concerns, problems and partrcipalion in shaping U.S. history. 

As the "perpetual foreigner", Japanese Americans are continuously 
asked questions such as: 

What nationality are you? 

What country were you born in? 

How long have you lived here (in the United States)? 

Don't you think you're lucky to be in America? 

What kind of life do you live in Japan? 

Where did you learn to speak English so well? 

Why are you so different from most Japanese people I know? You're 

not quiet, shy, timid, or docile and you speak English so well. How 

did you become so "American"? 

If you don't like what's happening in the U.S., why don't you go 
back to Japan where you belong? 

The conscious or unconscious attitude that most people have about 
Japanese Ameriains is that "they" don't "belongf, "they must be 'foragn' 
^Whether the questions are asked in ignorance or out of maliciousness 
--^^ ' IS of littib consequence because, in fact, they do cause damage. The 
persistence of these questions and the associated mentality sometimes 
draws hostile response from the Japanese Americans. This hostility 
often bewilders the naive Inquirer. 

As the "model minority", Japanese Americans are often perceived 
as stereotypic caricatures. These caricatures share common physical, 
economic, social and cultural attributes. It is not uncommon to hear 
one or all of the following statements made about persons of Japanese 
ancestry. 

Japanese Americans are highly educated; 

Japanese Ameriuins are highly motivated learners and high achievers 
in school; 

Japanese Ameriuins participate in the same ethnic holidays and practice 
the same religion; 

Japanese Americans can speak the Japanese language and have been 
to Japan or should go to Japan; 

Japanese Americans have made it" and are economically successful, 

Japanese Americans are well behaved, disciplined, have respect for 
authority and the law; 

Japanese Americans can do flower arrarTgements, tea ceremony, 
bonsai, ondo (dance), kendo, karate, etc.; 

Japanese Americans are shy, timid, non-agressive, non verbal. 




All the above statements are innocuous at first glance but do have very 
detrimental aspects. The Japanese American people are often expected 
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to be "experts' in all aspects of llie japanese culture. These expectations 
have a heavily unrealistic burden. Some Japanese Americans exhaust 
themselves trying to meet expectations of others or suffer the 
embarrassment of ignorance. Cliaracter trails ascribed to tfie wfiole 
race "locksin " tfiose vvfio deviate and pressures individuals to conformity. 

VVlial is tfie effect of stereotypes on Japanese American students and 
other students? The Japanese American is made to feel embarrased or 
ashamed of his/her cultural traditions and ancestry while becoming 
somewhat confused about his/her ethnic identity, A non Japanese 
American student, on the other hand, is inclined to acquire an un- 
realistic understanding of the role and contributions of Japanese 
Americans in the U.S. while developing an inflated sense of superiority 
as the dominant group in the U.S. 

Let us look at some of the ways in which conscious or unconsious 
attitudes about persons of Japanese ancestiy might affect behavior 
in a learning situation. 

Teachers (and/or administrators) should strive to eliminate stereo- 
typic expectations of Japanese American students, e.g., Japanese 
American students are expected to be well-behaved, quite, timid, non- 
agressive, fiigfily motivated learners, fiigh acfiievers in math and science, 
but not language or literature. 

Teachers need to create a learning atmospfiere in which bang different 
is an enhancement to the total classroom. Rather than the teacher 
singling out the Japanese American child, hopefully the class atmos- 
phere will draw the cfiild to identify liim'herself. The cultural contribution 
that is shared freely by the individual reduces the possibility of 
embarrassing a child by soliciting information he/she does not have. 

Teachers (andbr administrators) sfiould respect the Japanese American 
students who are able to speak the Japanese language. 

Teachers (and'or administrators) must recognise that other students 
do need to acquire facts and positive feelings and attitudes about 
Japanese Americans and other ethnic groups. Unfortunately ethnic 
studies as such are often considered relevant only to the specific 
ethnic group. 

Teachers must continually grow m their own awareness, knowledge 
and respect for the various people of America, direct involvement in 
the concerns of visible minorities such as protest letter writing, 
community service work, inseaice courses, attendance at organisational 
meetings, etc, are only a few of the wealtfi of learning rc^ourcc^ available 
to the teacher for personal enhancement. 

Above all teacfiers sfiould be conscious of tfie diversity of life styles 
within Japanese American communities. Japanese Americans are not 
monolithic, static oddities. They are a vital, dynamic part of our total 
society. 
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RAINBOW PROGRAM AaiVITIES 
FOR THE 

ETHNIC CULTURAL HERITAGE PROGRAM 



Compiled by: 
Ms, Mako Nakagavva 
Seattle Public Schools 
Seattle, Wash ington 

TITLE: Value Scale 

OBJECTIVE: 

The value scale of each individual is different, influenced by his experiences, 
beliefs, likes and dislikes, standards, etc. What is valued highly by one person 
may not be valued at all by another. But this does not make one nght or 
wrong Everyone's personal judgment is correct only fur the individual and 
should not be forced upon another. 

MATERIALS NEEDED: 

Pencils and papers. 

PROCEDURE: 

Pass out a paper to each child and ask them to wnte down the four seasons, 
summer, fall, winter and spring. Then ask ihem to rank them according to 
preference, best, second best and so on down. Now have them share therr 
ranking with the group. Discuss why they each ranked the seasons their way. 
"Why isn't everyone's list the same?" (Discuss) "Does it mean that one persons 
list is more correct or better than another'sr (Discuss) Stress that each rankrng 
was right for the one v\ho v\rote it - every person has the right to a different 
set of values, we are all different. ' If your classmate's opinion does not agree 
with yours, is his v\ rongr 'Can v\ e learn to respect the other person s values, 
too' * Don't we all have the right to like or dislike things and not have to think 
alike? What are some things v\e can do to show that we respect another's 
opinions even though they may not agree with you?" (Discuss) 

SUGGESTED VARIATIONS: 

Instead of seasons, one can use T.V. programs or food or sports. 
ANTICIPATED OUTCOME: 

The children will see that each has a good reason fur therr opinions and that 
differences are expected because everyone does not think alike. Nu ones 
opinion should be forced upon someone else. Different values or different 
people should be respected. 

FOUOW UP ACTIVITIES: 

Ask the children if they would try to respect the other persons value scale 
even if it does not agree v\ith theirs. Try to practice this and come back to 
class next week reporting what, if anything, happened. 
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TITLE: Feelings 



OBJECTIVES: 

Fveryune has feelmgb. We shuuiil be aware uf tliib and rebpecl uue s feelings, 
avoiding words and acts that could hurl others. 

MATERIALS NEEDED: 

Stnps of paper, felt pen and empty can. 

PROCEDURE: 

Start the disLUbSiun by relating an incident where suineunes feelings were hurt 
because of something said. Ask the children. Can you tell me - what are 
feelings?, Can yuu nanie surne feelings?' (As they name them, wnte them down 
un the strips of papers, e.g , happy, mad, scared, pruud, sad). How can you 
tell by looking at a persun what he feels?' (Discuss) I've written all the different 
feelings yuu ve mentiuned uii these strips, now I'll fold them and put them inlu 
this can. Let s du some acting. As ihe can is passed around, take out a strip, 
look at the fc^eling written un it, and without a sound or a wurd, act it out. The 
rest of us will try tu identify the feeling. (If the child dues .not want tu act out 
a certain feeling, he can return a tu the can and take out anuther une to du. 
Let everyone have their turn.) We were able tu identify these feelings bcxause 
they shuwed un the uutside. Are there times when we feel something inside 
us but It does nut shuw un the uutside^ (Discuss) Can yuu remember being 
hurl by sumeone, but nut shuwing it uutwardly?' (Discuss) What are sume 
ways we hurt ulhers feelings?' (Discuss things we say ur do.) Do you like 
everyune in yuur class? Why? Are these reasuns really impurtant enuugh for 
disliking someune?' (Discuss) Have yuu unintentionally hurt sumeone?' 
Have you ever purposely hurt someone?" (Discuss) 

SUGGESTED VARIATIONS: 

Instead uf writing the feelings un strips uf paper, have a large drawing of 
a person (uutline) and let the children w ntejiiese feelings un it, shuwing that 
these fcHjlings make up the persun. Wiybe they cuuld make simple face sketches 
depicting the different feelings. 

ANTICIPATED OUTCOME: 

The children will becume mure aware uf their different feelings and huw their 
actions ur words can affect uthers su much. Relating their uwn experiences 
with these feelings, and remembering the fxiin, they um appreciate huw ulfiers 
feel, loo. Hopefully, they will be mure sensitive tu each uther s feelings, 

FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES: 

Ask the children tu make a contract with yuu - that they agree tu try fur une 
week (until they meet with yuu again) tu avoid hurting sumeunes feelings. 
Tell them tu be very hunest abuut it and repurt on their effurts next time. 
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TITLE: fortune Cookie 



OBJECTIVE: 

Understanding and appruLidtiun fur uthei people begins with Lumpabbion for 
others individual needs Happiness can be derived from making other people 
happv In order to make other people happy, one must know what makes 
that other person happ> Happiness is an individual state of mind based on 
individual values. 

MATERIALS: 

Fortune cookies, paper and pencils 
PROCEDURE: 

The leader and children sit around in a circle. The leader explains These 
are called Chinese tortune cookies. You probably know that they have 
tortunes inside tliem that often make peofjle a little happy. The leader then 
asks each cliild. What makes you especially happy^ Each child will then tell 
the group what makes him or her happy and why. For example, one child may 
say 'It will make me happy if I cdguld do my math problems because geometry 
IS hard for me ' While for another child, geometry may be easy, therefore the 
first child's wish would have no value for the second child. After every child 
has niade a wish, then the leader asks the group. Lets make a wish for Bobbi, 
something that will make her just a little bit happier. The children will have 
to either recall what Bobbis wish was or make up a new wish which, based 
on their understanding of Bobbi s needs, will make her happy, 

ANTICIPATED OUTCOME: 

By playing this game, each child will learn that other children s wishes are 
diftereni from theirs because of differences in individual values and needs. 

FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES: 

The children can make wishes for their loved ones at home. Fortune cookies 
can be purchased for the children to stuff their own fortune for specific 
people outside their classroom. 




TITLE: I m Sorry 



OBJECTIVES: 

lu hiAp yuuti^stcr^ to uruK'rbtaful ami. or btxunie asvarc llial being hurl by 
Hjnu'unt* di»fi> tfiuugfillL'bbnc'bb tuid huilitig jjuihcuul- by uur own thuughl 
Iessii(»ss js [Mft ol Ilk' HowcviT, wo all laii bt'iu'ta ix^biUvvK b\ our willingiK ;>s 
lu ai knowledge uur shurUutnings an J by trsing lu soolhc uur ifiuuglil 
lessness by saying "I'm sorry/ 

MATERIALS NEEDED: 

None 

PROCEDURE: 

1, Abk yuuigsleib lu ihink ul and sfiare wilh Ihe ullitib (it lliey like) liniei> whwi 
ihey have been hurt by someone else. 

2, Ask yuurigslers lu ifimk uf and share \Villi ihe ulhers (it ihey like) limes s\hen 
Ihey hurl someone else 

I. Discuss wilh youngslers iheir feelings during ihese expenenLi?s. 

A Discuss uilh yuungslers liie tad lhal when prublenis are resulved in a 
posilive way (e g. saying I'm sorry' ) everyone feels heller. 

Lncuurage yuungslers tu ihink ut sumeuiie whuse feelings lliey may have 
hurl previously (ur may hurl, in ihe ensuing week) and lu Iry lu rebulve 
those hurl feelings by apulugii^ing Atknuw ledge ifie lad ifial al liineb il 
may be ditficull lo do, 

6 Do somelhing nice lor sonu^one ihey ve hurl. 

ANTICIPATED OUTCOME: 

Hopefully, yuungslers will grailually find il mure salistying and perfiaps. eabn*r 
tu dcknuwiedge iheir sliurlLuniings and niake efforts to retlity them in sume 
positive way. 

FOLLOW UP ACTIVITIES: 

Following week, ask youngslers to share (it they like) any times they may have 
made apologies to someone they hurl or tried to make up tor hurling that 
person in some other way. 
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TITLE: Daruniti t><iti (' Dull may bv purch<jsi\l in gitl slures in Japaiiebu Anierjcan 
cenlors) 

OBJECTIVES: 

Tu lit'lp children achiuve the bpiril and Jelerminaliun lu gu un even when 
things arc not running sinoothly. 

MATERIALS NEEDED: 
DaruiTia san 

PROCEDURE: ^^^^ 

I his lb Darimia ban. He reprebcntb an Indian philosopher who medilaled in 
one position tor so long that he lost the use of his eye, his arms and his legs, 
legs. 

In Japan, a doll like this is given to a person starting a business venture by 
fnends as a good IulK i^harm. After a year has gone by and if the person is still 
in business, he and his friends vvill gather togetlier and paint the eyes in the 
Darunia san. This is a happy occasion for the Daruma san is no longer blind, 
but can see and is successful 

Now, push the Darunia san down. No matter how many tunes you push him 
down, he returns to his original up position. In spite of all his handicaps, he 
has the determination to get up and start over. 

SUGGESTED VARIATIONS: 
Tell in a story form. 

ANTICIPATED OUTCOME: 

Children will realize that they too i.an achieve the spirit to lift their heads up 
high and try again. 

FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES: 

I. Draw 0 picture of Darunia san. 

J. Leader and children u\t\ set up some goals to accomplish, for example, 
how tan we help each other when we are feeling down? Make a list of 
suggestions and ideas. 

When childien and leader decide that this set of goals has been met, they 
tan paint the eyes in their Daruma san. 

A FUN GAME: 

Children sit in a urde with their legs and arms crossed, They sway from side to 

side in rhythm and sing in unison: 

Daruma-san, Daruma-san Daruma-san, Daruma-san 

Nira miko shimasho let's look at one another 

VVarattara dameyo To laugh would not be good 

lcht*ni-san-shhgo' One*Two-Three«Four-Five'" 

Lveryone must have a serious expression on hisiher tace and should stare at 
each oilier The tirsl person to laugh is "out . 
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TITLE: Memory Doscriplion 
OBJECTIVES: 

An activity to show how observant the «>tudentsore about each other. 

To see what one student notices the most about his or her lellovv classmate. 

MATERIALS NEEDED: 
{3 students) 

1. Descnber 

2. Cuesser (Identify) 

L Student being described 

PROCEDURE: 

The first student is chosen to descnbe another classmate in the room. 

The next student, guesser, will be chosen and sent to a part of the room 
lacing the opposite way from the class. 

Tlie last student involved will be chosen by the descnber (tirst student). The 
descnber uses the limit of three descnptions. Examples, height, color of hair 
or eyes, etc By those descriptions, the second student will tfien try to identity 
the student being described. 

SUGGESTED VARIATIONS: 

This activity is done very well by using a blindfold on the guesser. let the 
descnber choose what features he or she may like to best describe the other 
student. 

ANTICIPATED OUTCOME: 

Sometimes through this activity we learn more about the child who describes 
another child They also point out things that are different and they relate to 
this in a much more positive attitude. 



FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES: 

The activity should be done with a different set of three students. Discussion 
should follow and questions of why they chose the particular three descriptions. 




TITLE: Stand Up and Ge Counted 

MATERIALS NEEDED: 
Eight loot length of ro})e. 

PROCEDURE: 

1, Explain ground rules and exercise. 

a. Rope is hold stretched uut at each end by two of tfie youngsters. 

b. Statements will be read aloud to the others. 

i, Iheir responses will nut be vutal, but expressed by standing at sume 
point along the rope. 

I) Explani where they stand for varying answers: 



*(L Read s*iniple statement and stand along rupe yourself indicating your 
own response. 

L Begin exercise and carry on for no more than five minutes. 

^ Discuss exercise. 

a. Promote discussion by pointing out that they did not respond exactly 
alike to all statemunts arxJ that jxj one s resfx^nse is better than the otiier. 

SUGGESTED VARIATIONS: 

Instead of using rof)e, luve youngsters indicate responses by. 
I . Agree: wave hands in air. 

1, Disagree, thumbs down - allow no unsure" responses here. 
FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES: 

In the weeks to folIov\. occasionally ask youngsters to relate (if they wibh) times 
when they spoke uut or acted openly to support what they believed. 

•SompIo statements, 

1. All children are sloppy 

2, Qrls are smarter than boys. 

i. It s O.K. to eat a lot of candy every day, 
4. leachers know everything. 

Sometimes it's (),K. to cheat on a test. 
h. Football IS the most fun sport to play. 

7. Having JricMids ot many difterent races (?) is nicer than living Inends of only 
one race {(), 

Bv It s O.K, to hit someone back if they hit you first. 
9, Everyone sh'ould have a pet. 

H). People who w ear nice clothes are always nice themselves. 



Agree 



.Disagree 



partially agree 



partially disagree 
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ri Suinmor k more tun than winter 

12 It's O K lo te«ise someone who speoks dittorenlly ihiin you du. 
1 V 1 alking Willi your mouth Kill of tooci is polite. 
M Being tall is better than being short. 
1 ^ It s important (o have a lanLy home. 

Coud idea nut tu u*e statementi ahiLli may In* tuu threatehing or may njake 
sunie youngsters u iduly untumlurtable by respunding ui public at this time. 



TITLE: A Flower 
OBJECTIVES: 

All flowers have their uwn beauty but when uiie kind ut fluwer is put with uher 
different kinds of flowers, they become a beautiful bouquet. 

MATERIALS NEEDED: 

Different colors of construction paper (flower) 
Green construction *)aper (stem) 

12" X 18 * LonstruLl' jn paper to bt used as background tu glue the vase of 

flowers on. 
ticissors and glue 

PROCEDURE: 

Instruct each student to: 

Draw a stem on green LunstruLtiun paper abuut fuui inLh»*s high. Draw a 

flower on their choice uf color cunstructiun paper about tWL inches high. 

(Their favorite kmd of flower). 

Cut the oiJtlrneof both the stem and flower. 

Glue the stem to the rlower. 

Group Leader- 
Draw a vase at least eight to nine inches high. 

Cut the outline of the vase iind paste it to the 1^ x 18 construction paper. 
When the students have completed theu flov\er have them JiscUss why the 
particular flower they have chosen is their favorite. 
After the discussion each student can glue their flower to the vase. 

SUGGES TED VARIATIONS: 

Felt llov\ers on a felt background. 

ANTICIPATED OUTCOME: 

The beauty of one flov\er is lovely but the beauty of different kinds of flouers 
together is even more lovely. We hope through this exercise the students will 
learn to appreciate the difference and beauty of each individual and understand 
that America is a beautiful bouquet of people representing cultural |»IuralisiiL 

FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES: 

This same idea can be ex|)ressed using the truit bowl. Lach fruit has its ov\n 
color and flavor. 
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TITLE: Drawing «ind Coloring Ac Uvily 
OBJECTIVES: 

By dravNing piLluros oi uthor, sluJenb auiy rexugni^t* and see the beauty 
ot the individual 

MATERIALS NEEDED: 

Paper aayons siTuiII buK strips ^jth names uf each student in the class. 
PROCEDURE: 

Put all the namos uf eaiii student in the snuill bu\. Have every student pick 
out one name Iroiii the box 

Fxplain that they will draw a picture ul that classmate. It is important to keep 
the name a set ret. 

Later, after the picturi-s are dune, cullt^ct the drawings with the names ul the 
students who did the drawings. 

Fhe class will then look at each drawing and guess whu the drawing is ot. 

When a student guesses tht^ right student, ask wfiat in the picture identified it 
more clearly 

SUGGESTED VARIATIONS: 

This attivitv may wurk in reverse Instead uf drawing anuther student, they 
can draw a picture uf themselves. Ihen see huw the rest uf the class can guess. 

ANTICIPATED OUTCOME: 

This aUivity points out that we ari» detiiitely nut the same. Life is mure fun and 
beautitui w itli each of us as different from the other person. 

FOLLOWUP ACTIVITIES: 

This I an Ik* done again studt-nts ail! must likely diaw a different name I rum 
the bu\ 

Talk about the expressions uf the laies drawn un sunu»of the students. 




TITLE: Personal Uniciuenoss Dosign 



OBjeCTIVES: 

Each child niokos a lioiign iruurpuriiUiig thrtn* things that arr uriiqui* lu hini. 

I his name 

1. his signature 

i his creative ability 

MATERIALS NEEDED: 

Coloied papers, paints, pencils and crayons. 
PROCEDURE: 

Explain the terni "Unk]ue . Instruct the children tu fold the p<ifjer m halt ieiigth- 
v\ise. untold it and ^vrite his uvvii name on the tuld line like a sigruiture in |x*nul. 
Co over the pencil with pan it and cjuickly refuld Jt, rubbing the paper tu transter 
the painted lines tu the uppusite side ut the paper. Unfuld it ancl tell the children 
to go over any lines nut clear Tell them tu huld the paper vertically and see 
an interesting design appear. Instruct theni tu add culur or fill in areas or 
embellish in any way they like to make it inure interesting, Atterwards. discuss 
v\ith the children their teelings about creating sumething uiiicjuely their own 
their personal uniquenes>s design. Muunt uti colored background and nitike 
a disf)lay 

SUGGESTED VARIATIONS: 

Instead of paints use crayolas and press with warm irun to transter the design, 
ANTICIPATED OUTCOMES: 

Children will see that they eath hau* a unK|ueness. that eacli child is special in 
his or her own way and that it is these unique differences (hat make us 
interesting individuals. 

FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES: 

Each child can make twu lists, une listing the biiniLirities the children h<ive, and 
the second listing the diflerenct^s they have. Discuss the two lists, 
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TITLE: I ho Ordiigc IxporioiKo 
OBJECTIVES: 

fo viov\ etuh ixvsuii jsan jrulividual aiui iiul ui a LolK»tnvi* Wo ii'iul lo lump 
poopio logollier inslotul (jl sooing ihoin as uniquo indivuluols 

MATERIALS NEEDED: 

One orango lor oat fi stud en I and <i bru;\ n [)ag U)r Uie loader 
PROCEDURE: 

Even one is sealed iti a urJe ur aruond a table Leader explains lu ^ruup that 
ever>one is to take one orarj^e out ot the ba^. Alter he piiks the otange he 
will l>e given a tev\ minutes tu niaki' tiiends with the orange. Ihen we vmH take 
turns introducing our tnend to i\u h other. 

Atter tive or ten minutes (depeiniiiig U|Kni the gruop) thi» leadei inif jduies 
his tnend to set thennnKJ Ihen all thevhildieti take turns introduuiig uis Iriend. 
Alter e\eryone is done, (jass the bag and ask every om» to put his Inend in the 
bag llie leader tlien rolls the oranges out ol the bag onto tlie table and asks 
everyone to lind ins (riend 

SUGGESTED VARIATIONS: 

Use potato, etc, 

ANTICIPATED OUTCOME: 

All oranges look the same until you take the tinii* to become Inends. 



Ihe children will take* time to make IncMids, 




TITLE: \Vhall)()U)u Svc 



OBJECTIVES: 

lo show ihi* ^.hilJua ilial dittini'in. i»> iii f^i^n L*|Hioti iUkI jnlt*rpfi*lauu» aii* 
pan ot oath child b unicjuenoss 

MATERIALS NEEDED: 

Oiawiiig f)af)ei with svnil)()lsiiravviiun Penulb ur aayuij!>. 
PROCEDURE: 

C/ivi» oath dukl a ptou* ul paf)oi urj ahich a j>vml)ul ur synibuU have been 
dravvn. I he >ame byiubuls bhuold bo uii each child b papei. Each childab lu 
tuinpli'to a picture lotting tlie byuibulb bu^gObt the subjOLt antl boLuiiie part 
tit the pittuio Tntuura^o each child tu du uwn picture, nut luukin^ at each 
otiioi s uiitil evor>t>Mo tbrtni^i Atter they are all finibheti, Lunipare the piuures 
oniphasi/rngtiittoreiiteb in port eptiuii and mterpietatitjn. Explain that nu une 
piituro IS the right interf^iotatiun ut the synibulb . . . that each picture ib right 
tur the person vvhu tlievv it Make a parallel with tjther iriU^rpretatiuns make 
in file 

SUGGESTED VARIATIONS: 

InsliMd ut tlravvn symbols, use tulured pafuT tutuuts and have eath child 
arranj^e the pietes atiording tu their own kind ui design or picture. 

ANTICIPATED OUTCOME: 

Chiltiren wdl soo huv\ evej>i>nes picttiro was ditterent though starting uith 
the same synibuls bocatiso each child inteipreted them his u\vn way. that 
though everyone s v\as ditterent, everyone s was nght. 



FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES: 

shuu some pictures illustrating ciilferent situatiuns aiitl let eacfi child make up 
iheir own ca|)tions tu them, Cumpaie them ivith each uthers ami discuss. 




TITLE: Who s <iii Amoricon 
OBJECTIVES: 

lo clartly in youngbter s minds uhdl lht» term Am(»rtt<in menns. 
MATERIALS NEEDED: 

World map or chalk board with chalk and eraser. 
PROCEDURE: 

1 DiMuss with youngsters siory uf rf,ristophor Colunibub discovery ol 
America. 

2 Us(» maps or drawing ol world on ikilk bo<ird to show how ptxjple migrattxi 
to America Ironi all i)arts ot the world. 

^ Discusi> liow all |XK)i)le u ho lanie (or come) to live in the U S are Ameriuins . 
a. Discuss technicality ot American Citi/enshii) ' comes up, 
b lmi)resb upon youngsters tlie fact that pt^rsi^ns of all ethnK or religious 
backgrounds are f)art of the US. 

ANTICIPATED OUTCOME: 

Hopefully, yourigsters will tome to feel secure, comlortal)le and tuially i)roud 
ol the fact that they are 'Americans no matter what ethnu background they 
have. 



TITLE: Rainbow Concept, not a Jiieltingpot 
OBJEaiVES: 

Our country is made up ot pc»opIe of many different cultures. America is great 
because of her cultural i)luralistic make up. The differences ol the people and 
their cultures should not be assimilated into one tyfje, but exist side by side 
wjth one anotlier respecting each other's uniqueness. 

MATERIALS NEEDED: 

White paper cut into arched shapes, water colors, brushes, and water. 
PROCEDURE: 

Talk to the class about the concef)l ol ' Ameru *i - the melting pot ol the world. 
/\sk if they understood what was me.int by this statement. Then eM)lain that it 
meant many different pcHjple thrown into one pot and everyone molding into 
one tyf)e of person Now pass out the arched shaped f)aper to each child, 
a brush and some water colors and container of water. Tell them to take one 
color and f)aint the whole [)aper with it. Then select another color and paint 
over It completely Continue this with two or three other colors until the 
results IS a muddy mixed hue Talk .ibout each color rei)rosenting a culture 
being mixed up with many cithers so that the result is .in jndistrnguis<ible 
cultural mush. Ask the children if that is f)rel'erable. Now, wh<it do you think i 
mean when I say. 'America is like a rainbow . (let them disc'«^ again.) Then 
explain that it means to rne (if they could not exi^kiin themselves) m<iny different 
peoi)!e or differc»nt cultures living side by side without everyone being the 
same Pass around another arched paper diid this time ask them to i)ick one 
color and paint it as a stripe starting at one edge of the arch and continuing to 



iIr' olfit'i i\\^Kf St»it\i aiiUht'f <u\vt tind jwiiu it alurj^bidt* ut the tir^l lliu banif 
Aci> a blri|X' LuiUkjuc uii to utlit*r <.ulurs Ljriti( the papur is Luvered. Ask theni 
aImI it looks hkf (IIk' results should look like a rainbow.) Now ask them 
\\\ikU paintei.! paf^ei thev teel best represents Airienta to then). Brin^ out the 
lail that, like the vdnet> of tlitterent colors in d rainbow make it beautiful, 
to llie wuiely ot Jutereiit people iii Amenta makes her beautiful, interesting 
and unique. 

SUGGESTED VARIATIONS: 

Instead ol paints, one tan use ditferent t(jlured *.elIophaue paper to show 
rniMure and c lear c olors, 

ANTICIPATED OUTCOME: 

I he results tluit tfie children see It^r tiiemselves in ti tangible v\ay are the beauty 
ot all ditterent colors side by side not fiavin^ to iui\ and assiniilate things. 
I hat each color sliould be attepted and rt'spetted for its own beauty and 
that together they enhance one another, 

FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES: 

falk about the beauty ot cultural pluralism and next lime go into thi' People 
Poster, 



TITLE: People Poster 
OBJECTIVES: 

Our countr> is made up ot many ditterent people ot color. This is what makes 
Aaienca so nch and beautiful The contribution wt her many different cultures 
is her greatness and uniqueness. 

MATERIALS NEEDED: 

Old njaga/ines, scissors, glue, large poster construction paper, and felt pen. 
PROCEDURE: 

Have the children co'lect as many old magazines, catalogs, etc., showing 
pictures ot people. Tell them to cut out pictures of people ot different colors. 
(Notice tfie mostly black and white world in magazines.) After they liave 
quite a collection have tliem cut away any unnecessary printed matter or 
background from the people. Draw an outline of tlie United States about 
three leet Aide on colored construction paper (pieced togetfier) and cut this 
out. On this silhouette place all of the cut out f^eople shapes in a pleasing 
tirraiigenienl. overlapping, etc. VMieri the gfoup is s<itisfied will; ifie cornjXJStion, 
let them glue the pictures down. When all gluing is completed, let tliem select 
a name tor their people poster, (e.g. People Power'- Amenta, land ot Color , 
Were All Ditferent. Isnt that Beautiful ). If the group cannot decide on one 
title, let llieni put many labels on then poster, 

SUGGEST VARIATIONS: 

Instead ot llie U.S. outline, use a rainbow idea with a multi colored ardvd 
shape on whah the pictures can be glued. Title e.g. Rainl)o\v People , 
Rainfjow land A child suggested making up a rnaga/me showing all different 
people in ad**, stones, etc., using (ut-outs again. 
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ANTICIPATED OUTCOME: 

Through the mecluini of the art torm ot collage, the children can tangibly 
"make" a beautiful America with all her chfterent peof)le in Jose harmony. 
They can see that a uorld of many different colors is more interesting and 
beautiful and preferred. 

FOLLOW- UP ACTIVITIES: 

After the poster is completed put it up on display and discuss it. They can show 
It to other children or add their own pictures to it. Ask them to look around 
them at school and see the beauty of so many different children plavinK 
together. 



TITLE: Frnger-puppets of America 
OBJECTIVE: 

As a'l the frngers of a hand are necess*iry for the hand to function efficiently, 
so all the different peoples of America are necessary for her to become truly 
great. 

MATERIALS NEEDED: 

Origami paper, scrap yarns, scissors, stapler and felt pen. 
PROCEDURE: 

The leader holds up his hand uith his fingers apart and says, Look at the lingers 
of your hand - see how each finger is necessary to the total eflrciency of the 
hand Each finger has its unique quality and function and their working all 
together makes the liand a very efficient tools. (Demonstrate gripping, picking 
up. etc>). If you took away any one of the fingers, you sure would miss it. 
The hand could still function but not as efficiently. Its belter to have all five. 

"N'ow let's say that the hand represents Amenta with the fingers its people* 
Think of all the different kinds of people living here and name them. (As they 
name each group of people put the finger puppet that represents them on a 
finger until all are covered.) They should have all the colors of people in 
America, red, yellow, black, brown and white. All five fit nicely on the fingers. 
Talk about the uniqueness of each puppet with each adding to the country s 
greatness as a whole The beauty of all the colors of man living together, 
respecting each other, side by side (Manipulate tfie finger-puppets apart and 
together.) 

"Now let's each make our own finger puppets and perhaps do a play on 
America's people ' Pass out materials needed and show them how to make 
quick and easy puppets. 

Make five ongami paper puppets Roll origami paper into tube and staple. 
Fold down top for head Draw facial features and clothing with lelt pen. Add 
yarn hair Puppets should bo of yellow, red white, black and brown origami 
paper. 
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ANTICIPATED OUTCOME: 

C lnklren will sco tluuuvJi tlus visti<jl iiianiu'r lluU ifus (uuJtlry is mado up ol 
nuiny pfuplo^* ut ».olur and that it is tluni uiikiui^ JuUmuuc i»s wliitluunliibule 
{o ifie total grtMtness ot America 



FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITY: 

lht»*.liiIJrt'n van iiiakc uf> a f>lav abuut (lie diUcK^nl peoples (^1 AmuiKa and 
ustn^ theu tin^ei puppets [nil uti a presentation lu the Ja^s The song, ' Ihis 
land isNuui land, Ihis land i^Wy laiJ vuuld be sun^ nianipulatin^ the puppets 
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Maximum Capacity of the Ten Major Japanese American 
Relocation Centers 




U.S. Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare 
Office for Asian American Affairs 
Washington, D.C. 



A SUMMARY OF A STUDY OF 
SELECTED SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 

JAPANESE AMERICAN HIGHLIGHTS 



Immigration and Population 

The Japanese Americans are the largest Asian American subgroup with a 1970 
population of 591,000 persons. 72% of all Japanese Americans live in Hawaii 
and California. 

Between 1960 and 1970, the Japanese Amencan population in the United States 
increased by 27%. Since 1970, the rate of Japanese immigration to the United 
States has remained low, averaging 5,000 persons per year. About two-thirds 
of the additional persons added to the population since 1960 were attributable 
to births while the remaining third were new immigrants. 

There has been a shift in the Japanese American population from one that is 
predominantly male to one that is predominantly female and tlie gap is widening 
Two factors are involved, first there is a higher percentage of Japanese female 
immigrants and secondly women tend to outlive men. Males are now only 46% 
of the Japanese population, and among the elderly, only 

Japanese Americans have a smaller percentage of young people under 18 in 
their population than does the U.S. population as a whole (29% compared to 
34%). Pan of this may be due to a lower binh rate among Japanese Americans. 
Another factor is a relatively high interrmrnage rate between Japanese Amencans 
and norvjapanese Amencans. The children and grandchildren of theiC parents 
may no longer be enumerated as Japanese by the Census. 

The percentage of all Japanese American adults who are elderly (1 1% of persons 
18 and over) is lower than the U.S. average (15%). In rural areas, the concen- 
tration of elderly Japanese Americans is higher (16% of persons 18 and over). 

Among all immigrants who came to the United States prior to 1925, 91% have 
become U.S. citizens. But only 46% of all Japanese who immigrated this early 
have become citizens. 

Of all Japanese American males 16 and above, 70% have finished high school 
and 19% have completed college - figures v/ell above the U.S. averages of 
54% and 13% respectively. 
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As with the men the fX»rcenlcige ul Japanese American women who have 
coni()kno(l higli bthoul is greater ifiaii the U.S. female norm (55^). The 
diftereme between the |af)anebe Ameritan and the total f)opulotion is not as 
great tor women as lur men The percentage ot ail women in the U.S. (8%). 
The percentage, however, is lower than the percentage among women in the 
other Asian subgroups. 

The eduction attainment ot the elderly Japanese Americans is much lower. 
Jajxinese American males 65 years old and over have fiad a median of 8,5 years 
ol education and elderly Japanese American females had had 7.9 years. 

Over ot )af)anese American cfiildren. 3 4 years old are in some type of 
preschool program Ihis is mure than double the participation rate fof^e 
U S {-\A%) Among the factors creating this higher enrollment rate is the very 
high labor force |)articif)ation rate uf Ja()aiiese American women (nearly 50%). 

The college enrollment for vuung Jaf)anese Amencan adults 18-24 years old 
(S6% of males and 48% uf females enrolled) is higher than tor any other group 
except for the Chinese. 

Employment Characteristics 

Over the decade the proportiurt of Japanese American women in the labor 
force increased trom 44% to nearly 50k The biggest change occurred in the 
pro|)ortion of married woiiieii in the work force. In I960, only 12% of all Japanese 
American wives were working while in 1970 51% were. 

The fal)or lorce partici[)ation rate ot Jafxinese American men (79%) is 2% higher 
than the rate tor males in the total po()ulation (77%). 

Considerable differences exist between uccu()ational distribution ot Jaf)anese 
Americans born in the United States arxl those born m Jaf)an. 45% of all employed 
foreign-born Japanese American men are m so-called upf)er status white- 
collar occuf)ations as professionals and managerial workers. Less than a third 
ot the US born men are in skilled and semi-skillecJ blue-collar jobs while 
only 1 5% ol the toreigivborn Japanese males are so employed. 

Family Characteristics 



86'*^ of Japanese families have both husband and wife, the same rate as that of 
the country as a whole Of such families, the f)ercentage with children under 
18 {(>]%) IS higher than in the country as a whole (56%) while the f)ercentage 
with children under six (27%) is just at the national rate, suggesting perhaps 
a lower birth rate among younger Japanese. 

One third ot all married Japanese Amencan women have married outside of 
their ethnic group A\% of the women 25-44 years old and 46% ot the 16-24 
years old are married to rion Japanese. Many of these women are post-World 
War II Japanese wives of former American servicemen. 
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Among japanese American primary inJ»vuiualj> (persons v\hu !fve alone) the 
ratio oi males to temales is almost equal. Uvo-tlnrds of all elderly Japanese 
American primary individuals, however, are women As in the total population, 
many Japanese American women who have outlive their husbands are loft 
on their own in their old age. 

laoanese American families are slightly larger than families in the total US 
j>opulation. The average white family in the United States contains \ 5 persons 
while the average Japanese American family contains 3.7 persons 1 he fact that 
the Japanese Amencan family tends to be larger tTian average U S families is 
due to extended family relationshi[)S. the presence of adult relatives such as 
grandparents, aunts and uncles, etc. While 12% of all families are extended 
families, among the Japanese American families, 16% are. 

Educational Characteristics 

68% of all U.S.-born Japanese American women are m whitecollar occupations 
chiefly as clerical workers, on the other hand, 68% of the foreign-born women 
are in blue-collar jobs. 

While most of the foreign born Japanese American males immigrated as 
professionals or as students, sizeable proportions of the foreign-born Japanese 
females are elderly or war brides. Hence the distribution of jobs of foreign- 
born males and foreign-born females differs sharply. 

There is a clear evidence that many members of the Japanese American 
population in the United States are underemployed. The proportion working 
in higher status white-collar jobs has not kept up with the proportion who are 
college educated. The gap is greatest among Japanese of foreign birth There 
are only 0.9 foragn-born Japanese rnen in the higher status jobs for every one 
who IS college educated while there are I.S men in the total U.S population 
employed in the higher status jobs for every college educated male. 

About 5% of all Japanese American males are employed on farms, the same 
percentage as tor men in the total population. Among the employed elderly, 
however. 15% are on farms. Another 22% of these elderly Japanese American 
males are working as non-farm laborers. 

Income 

Almost a third (SOS>) of Japanese American men, 16 and over, earn less than 
$4,000 a year (almost the same as the national rate 3 1%) while another third 
(3 1%) ot the Japanese American males earn over $10,000 a year Although one 
third are among the middle and upper income groups, une-third are also among 
the low income groups in the U.S. society. 

Only S1% of all U.S. families have more than one earner. In over half of all 
Japanese American families, both husbands and wives work, compared to only 
39% of the husbands and wives in the total population. Another factor is that 
over a third of all Japanese Americans live in Hawaii where the cost of living 
Q IS at least 25% higher than the rest of the U.S. 

ERIC- ,02 ' 



'S\> ut all oiupluyt'J Japanust.' AnieriLati w umtMi are eaniing lesi> than S4,CXX) 
a yvar. This fM^rLeniagu is sni alkn lliamhe [jrupufliun uf women in the lolal 
fjopulaUun (68%) who earn as little but tar higfiur than the prupurtion found 
among men in any ethnic gro up. 

LxLepl ill Hawaii, the intume k»veli>uf )a|xuiese Amenun families \Mth a female 
head are similarly low. Only 18*1 uf sucli families in Hav\aii. but nearly a 
third ( i r>») ut such families in Califurnui, and a very hi^h A7% of such families 
in areas outside ui Hawaii and Caiirornia survive on less than $4,000 a year. 

Poverty Characteristics and Sources of Income 

itHi ot all Japanese Americ«:in lamilieb are receiving Social Security which 
IS the same propuitiun as thc=» rest of thi^ papulation. The average amount ot 
Suual Security inconie that ja pancbc^ American tamilies are receiving is lower 
than the average amount recceiveiiby lamilies in the total (xjpulation however. 

Ihere i.s an average ot 2.1 families in povLMty for every one family receiving 
public assistance in the United States, the ratio for Japanese American 
tamilies is 2 J to one. The ratio ii> nioit inibalanced in states outside Hawaii 
and Calitornia where there are J ft Japanese American families with incomes 
below poverty tor every one "family onweltaro. 

Nationally, the rate ot poverty aniung Jai^anese American families (6%) is 
lower than the U.S average ( 11 Of all Jajjanese American families outside 
ut Hawaii and Calitornia, huv-\ever. the rate of poverty is up to 11% - equal 
to iho U.S. average. Ot all to reign born Japanese families, 17% had incomes 
uiulef the poverty level in 1970. Ot all Japanese American families in poverty, 
two-fiiths are female headeci. 

A tilth ot all Japanese Americans. 6*1 years old and over are poor. Over 
halt ()8'Vi) ot them live alone. AniuriR Japanese Americans, a majority of the 
elderly |xx>r who live alone are wuinefi, nwny of wjiom liave become widowed. 
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SELECTED DATA 



1970 Census of l^opulation U.S. Dept. of Commerce 

Subject Reports: 
Japanese, Chinese and Filipinos 
in the United States 

POPUUTION AND GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 

Japanese and Japanese Americans by Place of Birth 

Japanese Amencans in the New England Slates 
Japanese Americans in the Middle Atlantic States 
Japanese Amencans in the East South Central States 
Japanese Americans in the South Atlantic Slates 
Japanese Americans in the West South Central States 
Japanese Amencans in the West North Central States 
Japanese Americans m the East North Central States 
Japanese Amencans in the Mountain Slates 
Japanese Americans in the Pacific States 
Japanese Americans in New York 
Japanese Americans in Illinois 
Japanese Americans in Washington 
Japanese Americans in California 



JAPANESE AND JAPANESE AMERICANS 
BY PUCE OF BIRTH 

1970 Census 
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19.901 
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foreigrvborii 




i9.02S 
(08 iTb) 




native 
(79.I2%>) 



12,78.^ 
(54.9n») 
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77.1 16 
(16,17 1.) 
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J99.682 
(8183%^ 



lAPANKE AMERICANS iN THE NEW ENCUNP STATES 



1970 Census 



Maine 
215 

New Hampshire 
2S2 

Vermont 
73 



Rhode Island 
74^ 



Connecticut 
1571 



Total 3.082(40.7%) 

Female Total; ................ 4.488 (59.3%) 

TOTAL REGIONAL POPULATION:?, 570 (1.3% 
of total )apane$e American population m U.S.) 



\tassachuseits 
4715 



D 



= 500 persons 



JAPANESE AMERICANS tN THE MIDDLE ATUNTtC STATES 

(excluding New York) 
1970 Census 



Male Total:... 4.700(40%) 

Female Total; .... 7.061 (60%) 

Two-Slate Total: ............. 11.761 (2% of 

total Japanese American population in U.S.) 
JA Population in New York: .......... 19.794 

TOTAL REGIONAL POPUUTION:. .... 31,555 



New Jersey 
6344 



Pennsylvania 
5417 



D 



= 500 persons 



lAPANESE AMERICANS IN THE EAST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 

1970 Census 



Kentucky 
920 

Tennessee 
857 

Alabama 
1043 



Mississippi 
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Mile Total: 1,161 (36,3%) 

f enule Total: . . 1037 (63.7%) 

TOTAL REQO.MAL POPULATION: 3.198 ( ,5^ 
of total Japaese American population in VS) 



107 



500 persons 
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lAPANESE AMERICANS IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 

1970 Census 

MaluToUih ...... ... . . 5.517 (33.f>°») 

FonuiU'Toliih . ....... . 10.895 {G6.4*'.) 

TOTAL RI-OIONAL i^OPUI.AIIONj 1 6.4 12 
of luUil lapatuisi' Atnonain population 
in US.) 



Dolavvare 
AM 



Di^XiKX o\ Colunibra 
71h 



\Ve>t V irginia 



North Carolina 



South Carolina 
h7^ 



Ceorj;ra 
1U4 



fbnda 



500 persons 



jAPANESE AMERICANS IN THE WEST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 

1970 Census 



Arkansas 
58a 



lout^iaiu 

Okfalmma 
I-!!-; 



.\vj!elotal un()S.i%) 
fwiwle Total . S,763 (64.8%) 

TOTAl RlUONAl POPLIATION: 6.894 (1.5% 
o\ total JafMriese Anientan (H>puiatton in U.S, 



Texas 
6216 



D 



= 500 persons 
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) APANESE AMERICANS IN THE WEST NORTH CENTRAL STATES 



1970 Census 



Minnesota 
2693 



Iowa 
773 



Male Total: ...3.539(38.8%)'^ 

Female Total: 5.577(61.2%) 

TOTAL REGIONAL POPULATION: 9.116 (1.6% 
of total Japanese American population m U.S.) 



Missouri 
2320 



North Dakota 
J 312 

South Dakota 
199 

Nebraska 



1253 



Kansas 
1566 



D 



= 500 persons 



JAPANESE AMERICANS IN THE EAST NORTH CENTRAL STATES 

(excluding Illinois) 
1970 Census 

Male Total: 6,172(38.8%) 

Female Total: 9.737 (61.2%) 

Four-State Total: 15.909(2.7% 

of total Japanese American population in U.S.) 

JA Population in Illinois: ....... . . 17.645 

TOTAL REGIONAL POPUUTION: 33.554 



Ohio 
5896 



Indiana 
2100 



Michigan 
5464 

Wisconsin 
2449 

Q= 500 persons 
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jAPANtSE AMERICANS iN THE MOUNTAIN STATES 



1970 Census 



Montana 
613 



Idaho 
2012 



Male Total: 9.330(45.9%) 

Female Total: 10,988 (54.1%) 

TOTAL REGIONAL POPULATION: 20.318 (3.4% 
of total Japanese American populaiton in U.S.) 



Wyoming 
457 



Colorado 
7861 



New Mexico 
937 



Arizona 
2530 



Utah 
4862 



Nevada 
1046 



D 



= 500 persons 



JAPANESE AMERICANS IN THE PACIFIC STATES 

(excluding California, Washington, Hawaii) 
1970 Census 



Male Total:..... 3,088(43.7%) 

Female Total: 3,979(56.3%) 

Two-state Total: 7.067(1.2% 

of total Japanese American population in U.S.) 

JA Population in California 21 3,277 

JA Population in Washington: 20.188 

JA Population in Hawaii: 21 7.175 

TOTAL REGIONAL POPULATION:. . . . 457,707 



Alaska 
854 



Oregon 
6213 



D 



= 500 persons 
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JAPANESE AMERICANS IN NEW YORK 

1970 Census 



□ 



= 100 persons 



19794 (3.4% 

of total JA population 

m U.S.) 



355 
238 
252 
269 
294 
339 



75 



526 
687 



1066 
1276 



70 



65 



60 



55 



50 



45 



40 



35 



30 



991 



25 



488 
450 
418 



20 



15 



725 



1065 



10 



Under 



Male Total 9.439 
(47.7%) 



& Up 



-74 



475 



■69 



-64 



"-59 



308 
326 
273 
294 



-54 



-49 



480 
596 



'44 



39 



34 



-29 



■24 



-19 



607 



- 14 



• 9 



378 
438 
582 



962 



1227 
1207 
1266 



936 



Female Total 10,355 
(52.3%) 



JAPANESE AMERICANS IN ILLINOIS 

1970 Census 



D 



= 100 persons 



17645 {3.0'''o 

of total JA population 

in U.S.) 



254 
118 
161 

204 



7S|&!Jp 
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429 



608 



862 



70-74 



65 



60 



55 



50 



45 



710 



40 



551 



35 



376 



538 



693 
774 



30 



25 



20 



15 



673 



833 



10 



587 



Under 



Male Total 8.371 
(47.4%) 



284 
284 
-691 202 
212 



-64 



-59 



338 



-54 



503 



.49 



-44 



•34 



-29 



953 

1082 
993 



674 



551 



•24 



19 



-14 



626 
733 
719 



625 



495 



111 



l-emale Tola! 9,274 
(52.6%) 
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JAPANESE AMERICANS IN WASHINGTON 

1970 Census 



100 persons 



.20188(3.4^ 
of total J A population 
in as.) 



953 



807 



1097 



949 
901 



354 



75 



132 
208 



70 



65 



170 



347 



511 



60 



55 



50 



45 



577 
526 



40 



35 



345 



563 



30 



25 



20 



15 



10 



533 



Under 



Male Total 8,973 
(44.4%) 



^74 



467 



349 



^69 216 
-64185 



-59 



-54 



270 
584 



.49 



1092 



-44 



'39 



-34 



'29 



1407 



1195 



765 



591 



-24 



.19 



-14 



890 
978 
981 



742 



503 



Female Total 11.215 
(55.6%) 



JAPANESE AMERICANS IN CALIFORNIA 

1970 Census 



500 persons 



2797 



75 



213277(36.3% 

of total JA population 

in U.S.) 



1679 
2293 
2032 



70 



65 



3411 



6554 



8420 
8300 



60 



55 



50 



45 



40 



6775 
6472 
7129 
7980 



35 



9479 
10170 



30 



25 



20 



15 



10 



9221 



7245 



O ^ Total 100,204 
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& Up 



74 



69 



^ 64 



59 



3343 
2520 
2495 
2058 

3064 



54 



5676 



49 



44 



39 



9662 

~| 12426 
11619 



~ 34 



- 29 



24 



19 



8910 
8464 
8461 
8823 



- 14 



^ 9 



& Under 



9558 



8933 



7061 



I^emale Total 103,073 
(53%) 
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EMPLOYMENT CATEGORIES AND INCOME 



Major Occupation Croups of Employed Females 
within Japanese American Population 

Major Occupation Croups of Employed Males 
vvithin'Japanese American Population 

Employment Status of Japanese American 
Population m the United States 

Income of Japanese American Persons in 1969 



MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUPS OF EMPLOYED FEMALES 
WITHIN JAPANESE AMERICAN POPUUTION 

(16 years old and over) 



Major Occupation Croups 



Professional, technical 
and kindred workers 

Mi/vigefS, administrators 
(except farm) 

Sales workers 

Clerical and kindred 
workers 

Craftsmen, foremen 
and kindred vvorkers 

Operatives, including 
transport 

Laborers, except farm 

Farmers and farm 
managers 

Farm laborers and 
foremen 
Service workers, 
except private households 

Private household 
workers 



18,544 
(15,86%) 



4,475 
(3.83%) 



8,072 
(6.90%) 



2,124 
(1.82%) 



992 
(,85%) 

750 
.64%) 

1,752 
(1,50%) 
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4,504 
(3.85%) 

111 



40,152 
(34.34%) 



15,729 
(13.45%) 



19,824 
(16.96%) 
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= 1,000 persons 



MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUPS OF EMPLOYED MALES 
WITHIN JAPANESE AMERICAN POPULATION 

(16 years old and over) 



Major Occupation Croups 



Professional technical 
and kindred workers 

Managers, adminstrators 
(except farm) 

Sales workers 

Clerical and kindred 
workers 

Craftsmen, foremen 
and kindred workers 

Operatives, including 
transport 

Laborers, except farm 

Farmers and farm 
managers 

Farm laborers and 
foremen 

Service workers, 
except private household 

Private household 
workers 



31,539 
(21.45%) 



17,263 
(11.74%) 



8,856 
M2%) 

13,291 
(9.04%) 



29,020 
(19.73%) 



15,131 
(10.29%) 

14,616 
(9.94%) 



4,576 
(3.11%) 

3,125 
(2.12%) 

9,334 
(6.35%) 



= 1,000 persons 



303 
(.21%) 



EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF JAPANESE AMERICAN POPULATION 

J^^^'^ , , IN THE UNITED STATES 

(16 years and up) 



Total 

Urban 

Rural 
Non-farm 



154608 



138740 (89.74%) 



'40372. 



;347^0" 
(86.18%) 



■11986 (7.75%) 
■ 4406 (10.91%) 



Rural 'EzifiTe 



0=,o, 

D' 



(2.51%) 
(2.91%) 



000 persons 

in labor force 
not in labor force 



(16 years and up) 
Total 

Urban 







120604 


• ' ,123370 • ". • . • 







ERIC 



Rural 
Non- farm 

Rural 



109592 (90.87%) 



,107851 (87.42%). 



^arm ^ 3167 ( 



-9257 (7.68%) 
-12352 (10.01%) 

1.45%) 
(2.57%) 
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INCOME OF JAPANESE AMERICAN PERSONS IN 1969 (IN THE U.S.) 







15.668 




SI $999 




(8.59';;-) 




Of lObi 




35,688 






(21.87^f) 



$1000 - $1999 





17,323 






(9.49%) 






24.782 




(15.19%) 



$2000 $2999 





11,395 






(6.25%) 




17,019 




(10.43%) 



$3000 $3999 



$4000 $4999 





9,954 






(5.46%) 






17,391 




(10.66%) 





8,596 
(4.71%) 





16,046 
(9,83%) 



$5000 - $5999 



S6000 $6999 



9.313 
(5.10 %) 

14.081 
(8.63%) 



11,261 
(6.17%) 
12,534 

(7.68%) 



[] = 1.000 persons 

nrnalo. 16 years 
and t 



up 

female, 16 years 
and up 



$7000 ^ $7999 





13,415 
(7.35%) 




8,405 
(5.15%0 



$8000 - $8999 













6,112 




(3.75%) 



13,990 
(7.67%) 



$9000 > $9999 



S 10000 $14999 



-^^^^.5000 or more 

hHsLC 





11,637 




(6.38%.) 




3,380 






(2.07%.) 













6,232 . 
(3.82%) 



20,198 
(11.08%) 



1,511 
(.92%) 
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39,669 
i2 \ 75%» 
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MATERIALS FOR TEACHER USE 

I. Copy of Executive Order 9066 
Sample of Restrictive Housing Covenant 

Summaries of Supreme Court Decisions: 

A. Hirabayashi v. U.S. 

B. Korematsu v. U.S. 
C Endov.U.S. 

IV. Sample of Loyalty Questionnaire 
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WESTERN DEFENSE COMMAND AND FOURTH ARMY 
WARTIME CIVIL CONTROL ADMINISTRATION 

PrMidie vf San Fronciico, ColHernM 
May 3, N4a 

INSTRUCTIONS 
TO ALL PERSONS OF 

JAPANESE 

ANCESTRY 

Living in fh% l^oliowlng ArM: 

All UmI pHXUm •( ttttCttf •tLm A«f*l«^ Suu •( (•lifamlft. •itkm ik«t h»vi»tt b(ti«ii«f ^1 
tW 9UM •( wkk* >«nk ntwTM Stmt Mcu • Um r«ll«»ii( ilif piUdl* af ikf Im Am*)** Xtrrr: 
IkM* MUMrlr u4 r«U»«1«« Um Mid IIM U Kmc f iMl M»#»Cv thritrr •ninl)' ♦« f Ml flui jitmt 
t» Alammi* tlrMi! thMM* tmiUrly m AUjm4« S(rf*l I* I mI T»ir< NrrrJ. tl»f«cf M(tli*t«tfrtr »a 
tMt TUH S(r«4 I* ||«|a SlrMt; (k*M« MtllMrt; *n Hmd Mrrvt l* f irti Mrni: tk«M« Mrtk- 
M Tinl Stmi U nr»*<«* Slrwt: tkww MrlkMttrrljr f iiafrM Mrm t* l%* «f 
Iif1a«tac 

Puniuat lo ibe pf«>n*ion* of GvUka Exduiion Ordrr So. 33. llii^ nrjil<|iiini rv lUlnl \U) 3. I9i2, ill prr- 
HMU ot Japucte UK««(rv. both iJien utd Don«abrn. will be rvacualnl from the ab<ne arr« by 12 oVlock hoob, 
P. V. T.. S-lunUy. Miy 9. 1941 

No Jwfamm t penom llfiif u the •bore area will be permiiiM lo chutf,r rrAidmrr afif r 12 oVlock no<m, P. V. 
SomIiiv, Ma/ 3. 1942, t»itboul obtain inc iprrial prnnt**ioti froni ihr rf|)rt^-iilalur of ihr (^mmanduif Cm* 
ml, ^tbfra Calif ocnU Sector, ai |K« Cint Cootrol Stalidii local rt) aii 
Japanne Union Churrh. 
130 North San P^droSlrrel. 
Lo* Asfelea, Calif omU. 

5aA parauu will omI; be fraaiad fof ibe purpoae of UBilinf Mrnbcrt of a family, or ui ram of (ravf rmer^tmcj. 
Tbe GvU Coairol Siaiioa U equipped to aaaial the Japajirte |H))iulalion aff^lrd hy ihi* f>acu«lton in ibe fol- 

I. a^Tiae iaMractkiM (HI tbe eracwlMm. 

1 PmUe aerrioM witb rwfact lo the mMMMftw^u l«u>n|:. ftalf. »iora|:r or oihrr dupotiiion of Boat kiwla 
fnfmtf, «ch aa ml eaut^ bwaaaaa tmi profmioMl equipment, hotj*ehoM goodi, boam automobile* and 



1 fivrU* t—pawry mUmmc ahtobcfi for lU Japanaac m ttmHy (roupc 

4 Ti|^afMt panoM aad a liMjta^ aaMut ct clotkuf and rquipmrDl to tfarir new midfoce. 

L A Nifaadble ai^a r tt aadi faaily. preferably tbe bead of ibe faKiIr, or tbe per»on in wboae Dame moat of 
tbe fftfnty {• beM. aW mck individual liviii|! alooe, will report lo ibr Cnil (xinlrol Slalion lo nrcKivf further 
iMtr«ctiosa. TUa mm be do^ betwera iOd A. M. and 5:00 I'. M. on Monday, May i. 1942, or hetweem 
MO ^ M. a»d SsOO f . M. ott Tuaaday, May S. 1942. 

t EvacMai aiiat cftny with tbem em departure for ihr AMwrnbly Ceolrr. the following property: 

U) Uiikm mi hatm (m mMum) fat a^h Mber of the familr. 

(h) TaOat «lUaa far a«^ Miher af the family: 

(e) blnalalhk^ far each M«h«ratf the fMiiv; 

(d) SmMdmil hAiTaa» farha, aMoaa, platea, bowii «»d cu^ for each »eaher of the family, 
U far «aeh aeMher ot the f aauly. 



(•) 

All itaM aaftM will be aanirelT packayd. tiad and plainly markrd wilh ihr name of I he owner and atuaherrd 
UI aooordaaoe with UatructioM oMained at the Civil Control Station. Tbe *w and number of packaf;?* it lim< 
ita4 to that which caa he earned by tbe individual or family group. 

1 N« pau af My kiad will he penuilod. 

i No per«oaal iteaii aad ao houaebold goodi will be •hijiprd to the AwembI) Center. 

S. Tbe Uaitad Slate* C«veraMent through iti ageneiei will providr for the storage, at the mIc nik of tbe obiter, 
atf Iht Mia aahataatial haaa e hild heaaa, nich aa ioehoiea, wathing wachiaet. piano* tad other heavy furaitum 
CaaUag ataaaila ut4 ather aMtll iteaaa will he aetepied for Morage if erited. packed and plainly aurked with the 
wMkt mi a4draaa of the owaer. Oaly oae aaaK and addreaa will he uied by a given family. 

k Each faaiily. aad individual livmc alone, will be fumiihed transportation to the AMembly Center or will be 
aathoriaarf to travel by private autoaMt»ik u a lupervited group. All initruction* pertaining to'the Bovcaeat will 
he ohcalaeid at tbe Gvil Cootrol Sutioti. 

^# to IIm CKHI CmMi^sI MvltMi bs^w#Mi tfc# Imvm #f SiAA A* ML Sitt^ ^« 
mmim f , May 4, ms^ m U«w«m Mm immn •! tiM A, ML mti HM r. M.« 

J.LDeWnr 
Lieuieaaot GeaetaL U. S. Amy 
m mmu>0 mmttm mm m ii. Couaadiag 
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Headquarters 
Western Defense Command 
and Fourth Army 

Presidio of San Francisco, California 
April1,1942 

Civilian Exclusion Order No. 4 

1. Pursuant to the provisions of Pubhc Proclamauons Nos. 1 and 2, this headquarters, 

a> 

dated March 2, 1942, and March 16, 1942, respectively, it is hereby ordered that all 
persons of MpOiiese ancestry, including aliens and noir aliens, be excluded on or before 
12 o clock noon, P,WJ., of Wednesday, April 6, 1942, from that portion of Military 
Area No 1 in the State of California descnbed as follows: 

All of San Diego County, California, south of a line extending in an easterly direction 
from the mouth of the San Djeguito River (northwest of Del Mar), along the north side 
of the San Dieguito River, Lake Hodges, and the San Pasqual River to the bndge over 
the San Pasqual River at or near San Pasqual, thence easterly along the southerly line 
of Ctilifornia State Highway No. 78 through Rainona and Julian to the eastern boundary 
Ime of San Diego County. 



2, A responsible nriember ol each family, and each individual living alone, in the alxjve 
descnbed affected area will report between the hours of 8.00 a.m. and 5.00 p.m., 
Thursday. April 2, 1942, or dunng the same hours on Friday, April 3, 1942, to the 
Civi! Control Station located at: 

1919 India Street 
San Diego, California 

3 Any person affected by this order who fails to comply with any of its provisions or 
the provisions of published instructions pertaining hereto, or who is found in the above 
restriaed area after 12 o clock noon, P.W.T, of Wednesday, Apnl 8, 1942, will be subject 
to the crimmtil penalties provided by Public Law No. SOJ, rrth Congress, approved 
N^rch 21, 1942, entitled ' An Act to Provide a Penally for Violation of Restrictions or 
Orders with Respect to Persons Entering, Remaining in. Leaving, or Committing Any Act 
in Military Areas or Zones, and d\\Qt\ japanese will be siibject to imrtKxJjate a^jprt+iension 
and internment. 

J.L DeWITT 

Lieutenant General, U.S. Army 

'i Commanding 
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Recorder 6/27/38 in 
Bk. 788, Pg.353 of OR, 



I. We. and codi uf ub, ihe undersigned uvvners ut ihe real prooeriy hereinafter sel 
uul up{>osite our naniei>. and being situate iri tlie Cuunt> ut San Diego. State of California, 
and being in Block A7 Shermans Addition, according to tfie tTiap therof NO. 478, filed 
in the otfice of the Recorder of ifie Couni> of San Diego. State of Gilifornia. on larwiiMry 
4, 1888. do hereby agree to. and do bind ourselves and each and all of our heirs, 
executors, adnunistratois. succssors in Intercast and assigns, to the following restrictions 
and/or conditions and/or covenants, to wii: 

1 That we will not. nor will any of us. our heirs, executors, admifmirators, successors 
m interest, and assigns, permit the said real property, or any part thereof, owned by us 
or any of us, our heirs, executors, administrators, successors in interest and assigns to 
be used and^or occupied by any person, or persons, not of the white or Caucasian race, 
whether as owner, tenant, or otherwise. 

2 That said restrictions ^ndoi conditions and or covenants shall run \\\{h the land 
fur the benefit of all tfie undersigned owners tfiereot, their heirs, executors, administrators, 
successors in interest and iisstgns. and for the benefit uf the real property owned by us, 
or any of us. in said Sherman's Addition. 

] That the breach of any of the said restrictions and. or conditions and or covenants 
ot this agreement, or the continuance of any such breach may be enjoined, abated or 
otherwise remedied by any appropriate legal proceeding by all of us or any of us. our 
or either of our, or any of our heirs, executors, administrators, successors in interest and 
assigns. 

4. That in all conveyance ot any of said real property situate m Block 47, Shermans 
Add,, I. we and each of us. our heirs, executors, administrators, successors in interest 
and assigns, will incorporate in such conveyance of said real property the express 
covenant and or rostnctioris and/or concJittons thtit tfie grantee or second party to any 
such conveyance of Siiid real properly, vvill not permit said real property so conveyed, 
or any part thereof, to be used and, or occupied by any person, or persons not of the 
white or Caucasian race. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, we have hereunio set our hands this day of January, 



NAME or PROPERTY OWNER 



REAL PROPERTY OWNED BY US IN 
BLOCK 47 SHERMAN'S ADDITION. 



CORA i. BLACK 

GROVER CLEVELAND BLACK 



(Lot 2) 



GUYF, AUSTIN 

MRS EMMALJfOEGE 



(Lot1) 



ABBIES. MOLLINGTON 



(Lots 4. 5, and 6) 



CHAS.R SELLORS 
IRMA E.MYERS 



(Lot7) 
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Kiyoshi Hirabayashi v. United SUtes (Decided - June 21. 1941 UO U.S 01, 65 Supreme 

Court) 



An Executive Order hai given a military cuinniander the right tu designate a military 
area and make restrictions to govern this area. The Act of Congress ot March 21, 
19*12 makes it a misdemeanor to knowingly disregard these restrictions. Cordon 
Kiyoshi Hirabayashi v\as convicted in the Distrtsct Court (California) of violating the 
of Congress. The decision was appealed and the judgment of conviction affirmed. 

The particular reslricliun presently being discussed stales that all persuns uf ]apanc»se 
ancestry residing in the military area must be within their place uf residence daily 
between the hours of 8.00 p.m. and 6.00 a.m. It has been contended that the curfew 
order and other orders on which it rested were beyond the war powers of the Congress, 
the military authorities and of the President (as Commander in Chief of the Army). 
It IS also being questiuned whether the restnctiun viulated the Fifth Amendment by 
unconstitutionally discriminating between Lili2en!» of japanese ancestry and those 
of other ancestries. 

Cordon Kiyoshi Hirabayashi (appellant) asserted that the indictment should be dismissed 
because he was an Ameiican citizen whu had never been a subject uf and had never 
pledged allegiance to the Empire ot japan In addition, the Act of March 21, 1942 was 
thought to be an unconstitutional delegation of Congressional power. 

The appellant was born in Seattle in 1918 of Japanese parents who had come from 
Japan to the United States.and who had never afterward returned to Japan. He was 
educated in the Washington public schools and at the time of his arrest was a senior 
in the University of Washington. It was also maintained that Mr. Hirabayashi had 
never been m Japan or had any association with Japanese residing there. 

Cordon Kiyoshi Hirabayashi felt that he wuuld be giving up his rights as an American 
citizen in obeying the curfew imposed by the militiry commander. For this reason 
he was away from his place of residence after 8.00 p.m. on May 9, 1942. The jury 
returned a verdict of guilty on both counts. 1) failure to report to the Civil Control 
Station on May 11 or May 12, 1942 to register for evacuation from the military area, 
and 2) failure to remain in his place of residence from 8 00 p.m. to 6,00 a.m. Hirabayashi 
was sentenced to impnsunment fur a term uf three munths on each, the sentences tu 
run at the same lime. 

Certain social, economic and political conditions existed when the Japanese (.ame 
to the United States. These conditions are believed to have caused the Japanese 
to stick together and prevented their assimilation as a part uf the white population. 
In addition, large numbers of children of Japanese parentage are sent to Japanese 
language schools after public school is over. Some of these schools are thought to be 
sources of Japanese natiunahstic prupaganda, encuuraging the children to pledge 
allegiance to Japan. Considerable numbers, estimated to be approximately 10,000 
of American burn children of Japanese parentage have been sent tu Japan for all or 
part of their education. 

As a result of all these tunditiuns affecting the life of the Japanese in the P^icifiL Coast 
Area, there has been little social intercourse between them and the white pupulatiun. 
Because persons of Japanese ancestry have been faced with many restrictions while 
residing in the United States, they may have become more isulated from the rest 
of the population and more attached to Japan and Japanese institutions. 

The Executive Order permitted establishment of military areas fur the purpose of 
protecting national defense resources from sabotage and espionage. The Act of 
Congress ratified this Executive Order. Buth were an exercise of cunstituHonal puwer 
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lo wage war Once the Executive and Congress have this power, they also have ihe 
freedom to use their own judgment in determining what^the threatis and how it can 
be resisted A court should not decide whether the Executive and; or Congress did the 
right thing nor should a court substitute its own judgment for that of the Executive 
or Congress. 

Measures adopted by the Government may point out that a group of one nationality 
IS more dangerous to the country's safety than any other group. This is not entirely 
beyond the limits of the Consititution and should not be condemned just because 
racial differences are usually irrelevant. 

Appellant, however, insists that the exercise of the power is inappropriate and 
unconstitutional because it discriminates against citizens of Japanese ancestry, in 
violation of the Fifth Amendment. 

Distinctions between citizens solely because of their ancestry are hateful to a free 
people whose institution are founded upon equality. For that reason, discrimination 
b^^sed on race alone has often been considered u denial of equal protection. These 
considerations would be in effect here were it not for the fact that the danger of 
espionage and sabotage makes it necessary for te military authonties to look into every 
fact having to do with the loyalty of populations in the danger areas. 



Mr Justice Frank Murphy concurring statement 

Oistrncttons based on color and ancestry are utterly inconsistent with our traditions and 
ideals. They are at variance with the pnnciples for which we are now waging war. 
We cannot close our eyes to the fact that for centuries the Old World has been torn 
by racial and religious conflicts and has suffered the worst kind of anguish because 
of inequality of treatment for different groups. There was one law for one and a 
different law for another. Nothing is written more firmly into our law than the 
compact of the Plymouth voyagers to have just and equal laws. To say that any group 
cannot be assimilated is to admit that the great American expenence has failed, that 
our way of life has failed when confronted with the norma! attachment of certain groups 
to the lands of their forefathers. As a nation we embrace many groups, some of them 
among the oldest settlements in our midst which have isolated themselves for religious 
and cultural reasons. 

Today is the first lime, so far as I am aware, that we have sustained a substantial restnctjon 
of the personal liberty of citizens of the United States based upon the accident of race 
or ancestry. Under the curfew order here challenged no less than 70,000 American 
citizens have been placed under a special ban and depnved of their liberty because 
of their particular racial inheritance. In this sense it bears a melancholy resemblance 
to the treatment accorded to members of the Jewish race in Germany and in other 
parts of Europe. The result is the creation in this country of two classes of citizens 
for purposes of a cntical and penlous hour - to sanction discnmination between 
groups of United States citizens on the basis of ancestry. In my opinion this goes to 
the very bnnk of constittional power. 

Except under condition of great emergency a regulation of this kind applicable solely 
to Citizens of a particular racial extraction would not be regarded as in accord with 
the require/Tient of due process of lawtontained in the Fifth Amendment. 

. a denial of due process of law as that term is used in the Fifth Amendment. I think 
that point IS dangerously approached when we have one law for the majority of our 
Citizens and another for those of a particular racial hentage. 
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Nur du I mean tu intimate that eiti2en> uf a particular racial group svhu*>e freedom may 
be curtailed svithin an area threatened with attack should be generally prevented 
from leaving the area and going at large m other areai that are not in danger of attack 
and where special precautions are not needed Their status ab citizens, though subject 
to requirements of national security and military necessity, should at all times be 
accorded the fullest consideration and respect. VMien the danger is past, the restnctions 
imposed on them s^xxjld be promptly renrwved and their freedom of action fully restored 

Toyosaburo Koremalsu v. United Slates (Decided December 18, 1944, 323 LI.S, 214, 

65 Supreme Court 193; 89 L Ed, 194) 

Hardships are part of war and war is a collection of hardships All citizens, whether tliey 
be in or out of uniform, teel the impact of war. Citizenship ha*= its responsibilities as 
well as Its privileges, and in time of war, the burden is always heavier. 

It *s said that Korematsu ha^ been impnsoned in a concentration camp solely because 
of his ancestry, without any evidence to show his loyalty or disloyalty towards the 
United States. Our task would be simple, our duty clear, were this a case involving 
the imprisonment of a loyal citizen in a concentration camp because of racial prejudice. 
First of all, we do not think it justifiable to call them concentration camps, with all 
the ugly pictures that term brings to mind. Secondly, regardless of the true nature of 
the assembly and relocation centers, we are dealing specifically with nothing but an 
exclusion order. To b.mg in the issue of racial prejudice, without reference to the 
real millilary dangers which existed, merely confuses the issue. 

Korematsu was not excluded from the Military Area because of hostility to him or 
his race. He was excluded because we are at war with the Japanese Empire. Military 
authorities feared an invasion of our West Coast and felt it necessary to take proper 
security measures. The military urgency of tlie situation required that all citizens of 
Japanese ancestry be segregated from the West Coast temporarily. Congress put 
their confidence in our military leaders and decided that they should have the power 
to carry out the necessary measures. There was evidence of disloyalty on the part of 
some so the military authorities felt that the need for action was great. Hie fact tliat we 
can look back and see things more calmly does not allow us to say that at that time 
Ihese actions were unjustified. 

Mr. Justice Owens Robert: 

"I dissent, because I think the facts exhibit a clear violation of Constitutional nghts. 

This IS not a case of keeping people off the street at night as was Kiyoshi Hirabayashi 
V. United States, nor a case of temporary exclusion of a citizen from an area for safety 
reasons Korematsu was not offered an opportunity to go temporarily out ol an area 
m which his presence might cause danger to himself or to Ins fellowi. On the contrary. 
It IS the case of convicting a citizen as a punishment to not giving in to inipri>unment m a 
concentration camp. 

In addition, if a citizen were forced to obey two laws and obedience to o^e of them 
would violate the other, to punish him fur violation ot either law would be unfair. It 
would be to deny him due process of law/' 

The Court also dealt with a technical complication whicli arose. On Ntay JO. the date 
on which Korematsu was charged with remaining unlawfully in tlie prohibited area, 
there were two conflicting military orders, one forbidding him to lemain in the area, 
the other forbidding him to leave but ordering him to report to an assembly center. 
Tlw Court held the orders not to be contradictory, since tfie requirement to report to the 
assembly center was merely a slef) in a program ol compulsory evacuilion from the area, 
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Mr. Justice Frank Murphy, dissenting: 



"This exclusion of all persons of Japanese ancestry, both alien and non-alien, from the 
Pacific Coast area because of military necessity ought not to be approved. Such exclusion 
goes over the very bnnk of constitutional power* and falls into the ugly abyss of racism. 

At the same time, it is essentral that there be definite limits to military discretion. 
Individuals should not be denied their constitutional rights because of a military 
necessit/ that has neither substance nor suppport. 

The exclusion order is reasonable only if one assumes that all persons of Japanese 
ancestry may have a dangerous tendency to commit sabotage and espionage and to 
aid our Japanese enemy in other ways. It is difficult to believe that such an assumption 
could ever be supported. 

All individuals of Japanr>se descent have been referred to as subversive, as belonging 
to an enemy race whose racral strains are undiluted, and as constituting over 112,000 
potential enemies ... at large toda/ along the Pacific Coast. There is no reliable 
evidence to show that these individuals were generally disloyal or had behaved in 
a manner dangerous to war industries and defense installations. 

No adequate reason is given for the failure to treat these Japanese Americans on an 
individual basis by holding investigations and hearings to separate the loyal from the 
disloyal, as was done m the case of persons of German and Italian ancestry. 

Moreover, there was no adequate proof that the FBI and the military and naval 
intelligence services did not have the espionage and sabotage situation under control 
during this long period. Nor is there any denial of the fact that not one person of 
Japanese ancestry was accused or convicted of sabotage after Pearl Harbor while they 
were still free, a fact which indicated the loyalty of the vast majority of these individuals. 

I dissent, therefore from this legalization of racism. Racial discrimination in any form 
and in any degree has no justifiable part whatever in our democratic way of life. It 
IS unattractive in any setting but it is utterly revolting among a free people who have 
embraced the principles set forth in the Constitution of the United States. All residents 
of this nation are km in some way by blood or culture to a foreign land. Yet they are 
primarily and necessanly a part of the new and distinct civilization of the United States. 
They must accordingly be treated at all times as the heirs of the American experiment 
and as entitled to all the rights and freedoms guaranteed by the Constitution.*' 

Mr. Justice Robert Jackson, dissenting: 

Korematsu was born on our soil, of parems born in Japan. The constitution makes 
him a citizen of the United States by nativity and a citizen of California by residence. 
No claim is made that he is not loyal to this country. There is no suggestion that 
apart from the matter involved her^ he is not law*abiding. 

Korematsu, however, has been convicted of an act not commonly a crime. It consists 
merely of being present in the state whereof he is a citizen, near the place where he, 
was born, and where all his life he has lived. 

The Army program is said to be a danger to liberty. If the Judiciary were to sustain the 
order, however, it would be more of a blow to liberty than the declaration of the 
order itself, A military ordu, however unconstitutional, is not apt to last longer than 
the military emergency tven during that period a succeeding commander may revoke 
It. Once a |udicial opinion rationalizes such an order to show that it conforms to the 
Constitution, or rather rationalizes the Constitution to show that the order is sanctxxied. 
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the Court has validated the principle of racial discnnunatiun in cririiinal procedure 
and of transplanting American citizens. Jhe principle then lies about like a loaded 
weapon ready for tfie hand of any authority tfiat can bring forward a plauj>ibre claim 
of an urgent need Every repetition imbuds that pnnciple more deeply in our law 
and thinking and expands it to purposes" 



Mitsuye Cndo v. United States (Decided December 18, 1944, 323 U S. 238, 65 Suprertie 
Court 193) ^ 

Mitsuye Endo is an American citizen of Japanese ancestry. She was evacuated from 
Sacramento, California by the military in 1942, At that time, she was >jlaced in the Tole 
Lake War Relocation Center located in Newell, KVxjoc County, California. In July of 1942, 
however, she filed a petition for a writ of habeas corpus, asking that she be released 
from the Center and restored to liberty. 

Her petitron for a writ of habeas corpus states that she is a loyal and law abiding 
citizen of the United States. Moreover, it states that she is being unlawfully detained 
and confined in the Relocation Center under armed guard and against her will. 

The Department of Justice and the War Relocation Authority agree that the appellant 
(Mitsuye Endo) is a loyal and law abiding citizen. However, they maintain that although 
she has been granted permission to leave, it is necessary for her to remain in the Center 
for an additional period of time. 

Persons for the appellant ar^ue that whatever power the War Relocation Authority 
may have to detain other clu>ses of citizens, it has no authority to force a loyal citizen 
to go through clearance before leaving. 

In this case, the military has the power tc detain persons ^.^nly if they present a threat 
of espionage or sabotage against the war effort. However, a citizen who acknowledges 
that he'she is loyal presents no problem of espionage or sabotage. Loyalty is a matter 
of the heart and mind not of race, creed, or color. If a person is loyaL he/she is by 
definition not a spy or saboteur Therefore, the military has no power to detain loyal 
citizens. 

In addition, the Act of March 21, 1942 makes no mention of detention. This may be due 
to the fact that detention in Relocation Centers was not part of the original program of 
evacuation. Instead, the detention developed later in order that the evacuees not be 
subjected to increasing hostility from various communities. 

We do no mean to say that detention in the evacuation program would not be lawful 
at alL The fact that the Act and the orders do not mention detention docs not mean 
that the power to detain is not permitted. Some such power may indeed be necessary 
to the successful operation of the evacuation program At least we may so assume. 
Moreover, we may assume for the purposes of this case tlwt initial detention in Relocation 
Centers was authorized. 

Mr. Justice Frank Murphy: 

"I join in the opinion of the Court, but 1 am of the view that detention in Relocation 
Centers of persons of Japanese ancestry regardless of loyalty is not only unauthorized 
by Congress or the Exe'.utive but is another example of the unconstitutional resort to 
racism inherent in the entire evacuation program.As stated more fully in my dissenting 
opinion in Fred Toyosaburo Korematsu v. United States, racial discrimination of this 
nature bears no reasonable relation to military necessity and is utterly foreign to the 
ideals and traditions of the Amencan people. 
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Moreover, the Court holds that Mitsuye Endo is entitled to an unconditional release 
by the War Relocation Authonty. It aj)pea5 ilwt Miss Encfo desires to return to Sacramento 
California, from which Public Proclamations Nos. 7 and 11. as well as Gvlian Exclusion 
Order No. 52, still exclude her. 

If^ as I believe, the military orders excluding her from Qlifornia were invalid at the time 
they svere issued, they are increasingly objectionable at this late date, when the threat 
of invasion of the f>acific Coast and the fears of sabotage and espionage have greatly 
diminished For the Government to suggest under these circumstances that the 
presence of Jajwnose blood m a loyal American citizen might be enough to warrant her 
exclusion from a place where she would otherwise have a right to go is a position I 
cannot sanction." ^ 

Mr. Justice Owens Roberts: 

'I think a inadmissible to suggest that some inferior public servant exceeded the 
authority granted by executive order in this case. Such a basis of decision will render 
easy the evasion of law and the violation of constitutional rights, for when conduct is 
called in question ihe obvious response will be that, however much the superior 
executive officials knew, understood, and approve(i the conduct of their subordinates, 
those subordinates in fact lacked a definite mandate so to act. It is to hide one s head 
in the sand to assert that the detention of relator resulted from an excess of authority 
by subordina te officials. 

I conclude, therefore, that the court is squarely faced with a serious constitutional 
question - whether the relator's detention violated the guarantees of the Bill of 
Kights of the federal Constitution and especially the guarantee of due process of law 
There can be but one answer to that question. An admittedly loyal citizen has been 
deprived of her liberty for a period of years. Under the Constitution she should be free 
to come and go ns she pleases Instead, her liberty of motion and other innocent 
activities have been prohibited and conditioned. She should be discharged. ' 
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STATEMENT OF UNITED STATES CITIZEN OF JAPANESE ANCESTRY 
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Iliis annotaled bibliugraphy i*. fupnnied wiiU pormiiiion uf ihe aulhur from the 
Jollovving sources- 

lujimulo, Kio Wiihiyu Vaiiiaguihi s^iU and Rusalio tucker. AsUns in America: A 
Selected Annotated Bibliography. A^iaii American Research Prujecl. Aiian American 
Studies Division. UnivoriUy of California at Davis. June 1971. 

Ayan American Culluial Herilage Prugiarn and Aiuin Aniuricaii Educaliun Assuciatiun 
ot the Seattle Public Schools A Bibliography of Asian and Asian Amcncan Books 
for Elementary School Youngsters. Seattle, Washington, January 1975. (FOR DIS- 
CUSSION ONLY.) 

JAPANESE AMERICAN EXPERIENCE IN THE U.S. 

I. GENERAL WORKS 

Teacher Resource and High School Level 

Boddy, iVUnchester t Japanese in America. Los Angeles. Published by the author, 
192 K 198pp, 

Tu help ameliorate the Japanese problem in Calif urnia, the authur criticizes the 
standard anti Japanese allegatiun and myths, deoling vMth such tupics as the 
Japanese assuciatiuns in Amenca, japanese pupulatiun, standard uf living, vvurk 
curxlitions, religious aixJ s<.Kial education, )«iptinese languige scIuxjIs, acxl the broad 
subject of assimiiatiuii uf the Japanese. The last ^ectiun is comprised ut 19 brief 
biographies of typical Japanese inimigraiits. 

Conroy. Hilary. andT. Scott Miyakawa (eds ) East Across the Pacific. Santa Barbara. 
Clio Press, 1972. 340pp. 

A collection uf histurical and sociological essays un the Japanese immigration 
and assimtlatiun intu Amencan life. Divided intu fuur general sections. Histurical 
Ess<iys - Ha\Naii and the Pacific Islands, Historical Essays - Mainland North America, 
From History to Sociology; and Sociological Essays. 

Herman. Masako (compiler and editor). The Japanese in Amenca, 1843*1943: A 
Chronology and Fact Book. Dobbs Ferry, New York. Oceana Press, 1974. 

Hosokavva, Bill. The Quiet Americans. New York. William Morrow and Company, 
Inc . 1969. 522pp. 

Pupular history of the Japanese m America, their first contacts with the United 
States, their problems as immigrants, their lifestyle and the gruwth ul pulitical and 
sucial awareness amung the Nisei, the develupment uf the Japanese American 
Citizens League and its rule, and the Nisei search for identity. Deals with events 
that led lu the evacuatiun dunng WWII and chrunicles the efforts uf the Nisei 
44Jrid Regimental Cumbat Team, Cuverj* periud frum immigratiun through early 
196()s 

khihasi, Vamato. Japanese in the United States. Now York. Arnu Press and the 
New York Times, I969(c1932)- 426pp 

The iTiain budy ut the buok.^cuvering the late 1800s tu the 1930 s, is divided intu 
tuur fjarts 1) discussiun ut the cuining uf the jaiwnese, 2)iiiitilysis uf s*)lit»nt facts relating 
tu alien Joponese residents. )) histurical examinatiuii uf anli Japanese agitatiun, 
and 4) discussion ut secund generatiun prublerns. Includes infurmatiun un the 
stepping stuiie nngratiuii ut Japanese fruni Hawaii tu the United States mainland. 
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Itu, Kazuu. Issci (Engli^li tdiUuii) Sualtle, Wobhinglon Jciponebu Ameriuin 
Commumly Services, Tokyo, japan japan Publications. 1<)73 %7pp 

Biugraphiuil account ui japanese imniiyratiun lu the U.S . Canada and iSU'xicu 
Cunttiins pcTsunal accuunls ut issei piunuer exponencos and eiKuunterj> ln<.ludes 
|X)eiry Nvnuen by Issei. Excellent chronology of U,S - Japan events 

Maiio, hiarry HI. japjinese Americans: The Evolution of a Subculture. Engleuoud 
Cliffs. N.j.^PrenlKcMalUnc.. 1%9 186pp. 

A buLiai-psychulogical mterprutatiun ut the japanese Aaierjians, treating briefly 
the early emigration, the period up to World War II, tlie ^vartime evacuation, and 
the postwar era. EinphaMS is placed on an analybib ot the relationship of ethiiK 
institutions, cultural iiornib and values, to current social psychological issues such 
as mental health and deviant behavior. 

Lyman, Stanford. The Asian in the West, Reno. University of Nevada. 1970 IbHpp 
A collection of articles by the authur on the Chinese and japanese in the 19th 
century in North America. 

Nilobe. Inazo. Bushido: The Soul of japan, lokyo, japan. 1935 

Ogawa, Dennis. From japs to japanese: The Evolution of japanese American Stereo- 
types. Berkeley- McCutchan Publislimg Co.. 197 1 67pp. 

Through the use ot secondary material^ the author describes the development 
ot the negative jap itereotype to the more a(.ceptable japanese idea The image 
change of the japanese American in the public s eyes is outlined 

Okimoto, Daniel. American in Disguise. New Vork. Walker Weatherhill. 1971 
206pp 

The autobiography ot a young Nisei and his attempts to find his identity in 
a pluralistic America which views Asian Americans as being different from the norm. 

Petersen, William japanese Americans; Oppression arnl Success. New York Random 
House, 1971, 26app 

A general view of the japanese American as seen by a professor of social 
demography. 

Smith. Robert and Richard Beardsley (eds ). japanese Culture: Its Development 
and Characteristics. Chicago; Aldine PublishmK Co. 

Series of papers dealing with origiris of people, culture and language in japan 
social structure in japan (with emphasis on family, village oigani/atiun and 
Structure); and the role of culture in personality 

Tachiki, Amy. et al (eds.). Roots: An Asian American Reader, tos Angeles 
University of California at Los Angeles, 197 1 $4Spp 

A reader divided intu three sections History. Community and Identity. Cood 
tor plaung the jaf)dnc»se American in i^onlexl ^\ith other Asian Americans The reader 
also reflects the ethic of many of the contemporary Sanseu 
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Copland Melon Meet Miki T*kino. Lothrop. 1963. 

jopcini'bc American Miki, a first gradt boy in a Neu York City school, wanted to 
bring his grandparents to the school party^bul he had no grandparents How he 
nvinages to adopt three grandmothers and Uw grandfathers makes o satisfying 
story 

Hawkinsoa tucy Djince, D*nce Amy-Ch*n. Albert Whitman and Co., 1964. 

Two young Japanese American girls take part in a folk festival and learn more 
about their hentage, 

Jaynes. Ruth Friends, Friends, Friends- Bowmar Publishing Co., 1967. 

Focuses on o young Asian American girl in a school setting. Pictures depict her 
multiethnic personal contacts Good for discussion of pluralistic society at an eady 
level. 

San MitcK) Gt> Sclxx)! DistrKt )apcinc»se AmerKan Curnculum Projcxt. The jafwnese 
Americans " The Bjiy Leaf. (February 1970). 

This issue of tfie Bay Leaf is a Japanese American Curriculum Project sponsored by 
the San Vtateo City School District Brief articles are written on a Japanese American 
festival in which such terms as judo, ikebana. odori are explained. . .about the 
benefits of Japanese American and othei ethnic gioup relationships, Helptui leaflet 
for lower grades to give a micro niiin course of Japanese American contributions to 
Anienca. 

Yashima. Mitsu Memo's Kitten. Viking Press. 

Story of a Japanese American girl who finds a little kitten that eventually becomes 
the mother of five kittens. Beautiful drawings, 

Yashima. Taro, Umbrella. Viking Press. 1958. 

Momo. a little girl who lives in New York, becomes quite unhappy \wiiting for the 
ram to come so slie can use her new umbrella and red boots. Bold color illustrations 
and a poetic style of writing tell the story of the first time Momo goes to nursery 
school by herself The simplicity of the story, the Japanese seasonal symbols, and 
the naturalness of the situation will interest small children, 

A, AmcMican setting 

L INTERMEDIATE lEVa 



Cavanna, Betty. Jenny Kimura. Wm. Morrow &Co, 1964. 

The story of a half Japanese, half Caucasian teenager from japan who visits her 
grandmother in Kansas Oty The story focuses on Jenny s acceptance and non- 
acceptance m America, boy girl relationships, dating, etc. Would be interesting to 
young girls The author sensitively relates cultural and peisonal adjustments Jenny 
musi make in her new setting 

Uchida, YosJiiko. The Birthday Visitor. Charles Sen bner's Sons. 197S, 

Delightful story about Emi Wa tana be. a 7 year old Japanese Amencan living in 
California during the 30\ who has a special visitor from Japan to help celebrate 
her birthday. 
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Uchida. Yoshiko, Mik and the Prowler. Haicourt, Brace & World. Inc , 1960. 

Story of a ten year old, iMtk Watafwbe. hib family and fub guubl, Taiiuku, who conies 
from japan for a visit. 

Uchida. Yoshtko New Friends for Susan. Charles Scribners Sons, 

WariTi Mory of a Japanese American Family who UmkI hi BorkcieyXalifornuK Susan 
Sasaki must pan with her best friend, Margie, be*.aoe their s*.huol building is not 
safe and they will be attending different schools. However, numy happy events 
follow a f»iend$liip made at the new school, 

Uchida. Yoshiko. The Promised Year. Harcourt, Brace & World. Inc , 

Ten year old Keiko LOines to California troni Japan to spend a year with her aunt 
and untie. She has to make many adjustments. Story treats Asian Aaierjcans as 
"ordinary folks," 

A. American setting 
3. JUNIOR HIGH 

Mon, loshio, Yokohama, California. Caldwell, Idaho. The Caxton Pnnters Ltd., 
1949, 166pp. 

A collection of short stones by the author illustrating the life of many Japanese 
and Japanese Americans before World War II Told on a very human and appealing 
level. 

Sono, Monica. Nisei Daughter. Little Brosvn, & Co , 19S3. 

Story of the life of a Japanese Anientan giil \\\yo grew up in Seattles Pioneer 5quaie 
district. Sensitive approach lo the growing racial awareness of tlie young girl Old 
book, but still appropnate today, 

B. Old country (Japan) setting 
1. PRIMARY LEVEL 

Edmonds, I.C. Ooka the Wise. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1961. 

Ooka, the shrewd old Japanese judge, solves with wisdom and humor the problems 
that beset his lelluw townsmen. Possible discussion tomparing wisdom versus 
intelligence, humor versus wit. 

Fujita, Tamao. The Boy and the Bird. The John Day Co., 1971, 

The awesome beauty of the forest compels a young boy to release his pet bird 
from Its cage. The walk back is sad when the bird doesn t respond to the master's 
tall. Happily the bird had returned to its cage before its master. The beauty of iwture 
IS captured in the text and illustrations. 

Ishi\ Momuko. The Dolls Day for Yoshiko. Foilett Publishing Co., 1966. 

Yoshiko and her mother tontnve a way to acquire a fine set of dolls in time for 
the Doll Festival. 

Kisshida, Eriko. Hippopotamus. Prentice-Hall, 1963. 

Taro and his pet turtle visit their friends, the hippopotamus, in the Tokyo Zoo. 
A quiet time story that young children will enjoy. 

Stamm, Claus, Three Strong Women. Viking Press. 

The story of a Japanese wrestler and his meetings with three strong women 
As the wrestler walks through the countryside, he shows the reader much of Loutitry 
life in Japan. Easy reading for younger children with many pictures 




Uchida. Yosliiko Sumi and the Goat and the Tokyo Express. Charles Scribners 
Sons 

A Imle girl from a Mndll town uulside Tokyo is thrilled when her elderly neighbor 
.u quires a goat 5he hopes the goat vmII do somethmg special which she can brag 
about to her classmates. However, the news of the day is the building of the Tokyo 
Express train which will never slop in this small uneventful village. ^ 

Uchida. Yoshiko SumKs Spcdal Happening. Charles ScribncYs Sons, 1966. 

beven year old Sunn wofidered about a birthday gift for her grandlather who will 
be 99 years old. A ^pintual gift was deemed more impurtani than a material one. 
Throughout the itory there b a peacock that never fanned its taii until the birthday. 
The book is humorous while cunveyjng eastern philosophy in a manner children 
will easily grasp. Enjoyable book! 



8. Old country (japan) setting 
2 IMTERiMEDlATUEVa 

Buck, Pearl $. The Big Wave. The John Day Co, 

Well written, gorgeously illustrated book. Deals with the Japanese culture, social- 
ization process and social situation. Beautiful examples of ancient Japanese art. 

Uchrda, Yoshiko. The Forever Christmas Tree. Charles Scnbner's Sons. 

This IS a beautiful, sensitive story of the*diScover>' of Christmas and a warm friend- 
ship between a young Japanese boy and an old man. Enjoyable reading. Depicts 
human warmth in a Japanese setting. 

Uchida. Yoshiko. Hisako's Mysteries. Charles Scnbner's Sons, 1967. 
Story written with love and warmth uf an orphan girl raised by he^ grandparents 
in a small village in Japan The mysteries' are raised when she accidentally finds 
out that her father had not really died when ihe was a baby. Hisako s relationships 
with her grandparents, frrends, aunts, uncles and cousins are bo warm and real that 
(t brings home the fact that Japanese are like people the world over. 

Uchida. Yoshiko. In-Belween Miya. Charles Scnbner'c ions. 

A very well-writlen book that shows how ethnic mmonties have similarities as 
well as differences which make life more interesting. The children reading this 
could easily identify with Miya, the central character, put themselves in her position 
and live a few days in Tokyo, etc. Very realistic and intere'iting reading. 

Uchida, Yoshiko Takao and Grandfather's Sword. Harcourt. Brace & World, Inc. 

Story of a boy who sells his highly cherished grandfathers sword to help his father 
overcome the heavy financial loss when hib potter s shed is burned with a big order 
in the kiln The setting is in Kyoto and is very old country, but the story of a boy who 
sacrifices and overcomes fears to help his parents is uplifting. 

C. Folk and Fairy Tales - Japan 
1. PRIMARY LEVEL 
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Futamauta, Eigoro. How Not To Catch a Mouse. John Weatherhill, Inc. 1972. 

Excellent picture book with a cute stury uf a mouse who frightens must oi the 
larger dnimals in the community by parading as a ghost and how the larger anitnal^ 
retaliate. 



Kakimolo, KozOv The Little Mouse who Tarried. Parents Magazine Press, 1972. 
Delightful story of a chain of events. Interactions between grandmother mouse, 
crow, cat, mouse, dog, broom, sickle, stone, and fire . . . High interest story, 
humorous illustrations. 

Kijima, Hajime. Little White Hen. Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. 1969. 

This IS a story of a little white hen who lived by herself in a house in the forest. 
The clever fox who lived nearby saw her and thought she wuuld make a tempting 
meal, but the little hen was also clever and eventually outwitted him. This hen and 
fox fairy tale could have been adopted by any country. 

Maiyagawa, Yasue. The Hare and the Bear and Other Stories. Parents Magazine 
Press, 1971. 

Three really humorous stories about the hare and other animals. Appealing 
illustrations and clever stones make this a good oral reading book 

Maisutani, Miyoko. The Crane Maiden. Parents ^^agazlne Press, 1968. 

An old Japanese tale about a crane who takes a human female form when freed 
from a trap by a poor woodcutter. She repays the kindness of the woodcutter and 
his wife by filling their home with joy and laughter. However, because of a broken 
promise, she must become a crane once more. Appealing story, 

Sakade, Florence. Japanese Children's Favorite Stories. Charles t. TuttleCo., 1958 
A collection of twenty folk tales traditionally told to Japanese children. 

Titus, Eve.The Two Stonecutters. Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1967. 

Long ago there lived two brothers who were stonecutters, The Vounger brother 
was content with his simple life and humble work, but Elder Brother longed to be 
rich, mighty and powerfel. The brothers were granted seven wishes by the Coddess 
of the Forest. This tale tells the story of how each of the ^even wishes were spent. 
Many nice stylistic illustrations. Classic fairy tale with a moral. 

C. Folk and Fairy Tales (Folksongs) - Japan 
2. INcRMEDlATE LEVEL 

Burger, Donald P. Folk Songs of Japanese Children. Charles E Tuttle Co.. 1968. 
Fifteen folk songs; includes music, translations and explanations. 

Havrland, Virginia. Favorite Fairy Tales Told in Japan. Little, Brown & Co., 1967 
Frve of the most familiar Japanese tales are retold here in a direct and simple stylo. 

Hodges, Margaret, The Wave. Houghton Mifflin Co.. 1964. 
This story tells of an old man who set fire to hi< own rice fields to warn his village 
of an approaching trdal wave. 
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Uchida, Yoshiko The Dandng Kettle. Harcouri, Orace & World. Inc. 
A collectJon of 1-t tales tuld to the duthor Junrig her own childhood. Delightful 



Uchida, Yoshiko The Magic Listenting Cap: More Folk Tales from Japan. Harcourt, 
Brace & World, Inc 
Uchida shows great style in this collection of stories. Stories have substance. 

Uthida, Yoshiko The Sea of Gold and Other Tales from japan. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 

Classic /apanese fairly tales retold by Yoshiko Uchida. Like fairly tales of all lands, 
the good prevails and evil receives as just rewards. Easy reading, short stones, 

II. Discrimination and Prejudice: Radal Climate 
Teacher Resource and High School Level 

A Law and Policy Immigration Acts, Treaties, Land Laws, Naturalization 
Laws and Related Court Cases and Legal Commentary 

Bartholomew, Paul C Summaries of Leading Cases on the Constitution. Totosva, New 
Jersey Littlefield, Adams & Co.. 1967. 370pp, 

Cushman. Robert T Leading Constitutional Decisions (14th Edition). New York. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1971, 

Concise summaries of landmark decisions of U.S. Supreme Court, cases treated 
according to constitutional pnnciples. 

Olin, Spencer C-, |r European Immigrant and Oriental Alien. Acceptance and 
Rejection by the California Legislation of 1913/ Pacific Historical Review. 
35(1966), pp. 30V)1S. 

Contrasts the concern for the plight of the European immigrant expressc»d 
in the creation of a Commission of Immigration and Housing m the 1913 legislative 
session vMth the simultaneous disregard for the rights of the Oriental immigrant 
expressed in the passage of the alien land law also m the 1913 session. The 
California progressives were deeply concerned for immigrants of European stock, 
but they lacked an understanding of the aspirations of non-white aliens. 

Rostow, Eugene V The Sovereign Prerogative: The Supreme Court and the Quest for 
Law, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1962. 318pp. 

One chapter reports in detail the constitutionality of the order to evacuate 
Americans of J<ipanese ancestry during World War II (Executive Order 906b) and its 
implication for future generations. 

United States Congress House House Document 600, 68th Congress. 2nd Session. 
Japanese Exclusion. By john B Trevor, Washington, D.C. United States Government 
Printing OHice, 1921 84pp 

A study of the policy and the laws with regard to Japanese exclusion. Discusses 
assiniilability of Japanese, the question of Japanese encroachment upon the 
sovereignty of the slate, the problem of dual alleguince. the doctrine of race 
equality and the Immigration Act of 1924. Includes texts of notes exchanged 
between governments of Japan and the United Mates, the 1924 Nationality Law of 
Japaii, and court cases regarding Japanese ineligible for citizenship. Concludes 
that the Umieil States treatment of Jajxinese exclusion is consistent with the overall 
policy of the United States toward immigrants m general 
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United States Congiesi. Senate iminigraiiun Cumniiltee, Japanese Immigration 
Legislation: Heanngs before the Committee on Immigration. United States Senate, 
68th Congress on S.2576. Washington, D,C.. United States Cuvernnient Printing 
Office, 192^. 170pp. 

Hearings before the Congress on S.2 >7b. a bill to limit thi* umnigratiuii ut aliens 
into the United Slates Includes statements by Gilbert Bowles, Sidney U Culick, 
Rev Charles S \VicFarland. V S McClatthy. janies C. MtDunald. Huiiurable James 
D- Pholan, David B, Schneder, Honorable bamuel Nt Shurtndge, franus R, Taylur. 
Fennell R. Turner, and Honorable U.S. Webb. 

III. Anti-Japanese Agitation: Reception to Host Country 
Teacher Resource and High School Level 

Daniels. Roger The Politics of Prejudke. Gloucester, \\ass. Peter Smith. 1966. 16'5pp. 

An excellent account of California s anti Japanese inuvenient Iruin its beginning 
in the late 19th century, the Glifornia election of the 192as, the passage of llie Alien 
Land Law of 1913 and 1920, and to its major triumph of the Japanese exclusion 
provisions of the Immigration A';t of V)2A. Shows that racism wa^ not eunfined to 
the Far West or the South, but was national in stupe. This buuk was developed from 
the author s Ph. D. dissertation. 

\ti Williams Carey Prejudice: Japanese-Americans: Symbol of Racial Intolerance. 
Boston little. Brown, and Company. H7pp 

A historical and economic analysis from 1900 tu ^9AA uf anti-Japanese tensions 
on the Patjfn Cuasl whuh culminated in the evaiualiun ut japaiiesi* dunng VXtjild 
War li Ihe aulhur jxjtiits uut that pri'judite is nut an jiisUiKliu' I'xpiessniiMjl divp 
seated aversiun but is manufat lured uut ut cunfluts. thi* kmI ualuri* ni ^Uiuit js 
Irequenlly iiiisiindeistuud This tlieuiy expiuri'd tlirouglujul ihi* UmA ti» lelatiuii 
to Japanese AiDOritans as well as its implu aliuns in general tenn^ 

IV. Japanese Evacuation and Resettlement 
Teacher Resource and High School Level 
A, General Works 

Bosworth, Allan R America's Concentration Camps. New York WW, Norton. 1967. 
283pp. 

Descnbcs the internment uf Japanese Aniencaiis during Wurld War IL deiailing 
such things as the ratia! dimale befure the wai, the panic caust\l by the war and llie 
press, evac ualiun. internmenl, and the iiiipail uf the experieiKe un internees. 

Conral, Musie arxl Ricliaid Executive Order 9066. San fram.is<.u Cililornui Histunca! 
Society. 1972« 120|)p. 

Phutu essay uf authentic scenes ol the Amencan cunceJilraliun camp experience. 
Bnef compelling text is apprupnate, Excellent selectiun ui vivid pictures tu bring 
about good discussions large photo prints are available. 



Daniels. Roger Concentration Camps U.S.A.: Japanese Americans and WorJd War II. 

New York: Holt, Rinchart, Winston, 1972. 188pp. 

A detailed study of the personalities and cunditions that led up tu the intern 
ment of Japanese and Japanese Amencans. Daniels fulluws the Japanese inlu llie 
camps, and describes their return to the West Coast .ifter the war. 
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Daniels. Roger The Dedsion to Relocate the Japanese Americans. New York. |.B. 
lippincotl Co., 197S 

Through the use ut uffiuni guvernmeiU Jutunienls and lelleri> ^vritlen by key 
individuals like General Juhn L DeWai, Pruvusl Marshal General Allen W. Gullian 
and Colonel Karl R Bendenlsen, the authur states that the decisions to relotate 
the Japanese AmeriLans v\as not d military neLessity. Demonstrates decjsion-making 
process and gives insight intu the persunalitiesuf individuals making decisions. 

Girdner Audiie and Ann Loftis The Great Betrayal: The Evacuation of the Japanese- 
Americans during World War II. london. Macmillan Company, 1%9> 562pp. 

A tliurough study uf the v\artime evcKuatiun uf the Japanese frum the West Coast> 
Deals with pcrsunal recullcxUuiis ut events leading up tu evaLuatiun, the evacuation 
pruLess, camp lile. the luyalty question, and leluuitiun On the implications of the 
evaluation tu democrat^ in the United States, the autliurs comrnenl. As a departure 
lioni AinemanpnnLiples. (the evaLuatiun) vvjII stand as an aberration and a warning,' 

Myer, DiHion S, Uprooted Americans. Tucson University of Arizona Press. 1971, 

Tfie story of llie intemment irum the wartime head of the War Relocation Autlionty. 

Teacher Resource and High School Level 

B Government Documents on Evacuation and Resettlement 

United Stales Department of the Interior War Relycatiun Authority, Community 
Analysis. Reports 1-19. (October 1942Hune 1946). 

A collection uf nineteen reports by War Relocation Authonly staff members of 
the Cunimunity Analysis Sectiun dunrjg the periud between October, 1942. and 
June 1946 Tupits uuluded are general cultural background, causes of unrest at 
relutatiun centers, japanese assucwtiuiis in Amenca. Japanese hull days. Buddhism 
m Amenca, assimilatiun uf Kibei and Nisei, evacuees resistance tu relocation, analysis 
of segregaiiun prugrani. labur relatiuns in the centers, California s attitudes toward 
the return of Japanese, and prejudice in Huud River Valley-a case study in race 
relations Includes a bibliugraphy of Community Analysis newsletters on the 
relocation program. 

Teacher Resource and High School Level 

C Fortes leading Up to Evacuation and Legal Commentary un Evacuation 



Grodzais. Morton Americans Betrayed: Politics and the Japanese Evacuation. 

Chicago- University of Chicago Press. 1949. 445pp. 

Deals mainly with the situatiuii immediately priur tu llie evacuation decision. 
IritrcKlucliun gives backgruond frum abuutJ900. and the rest uf the book deals with 
the puliliuil climate that led tu the decisiun the influence ul pressure groups, and 
the administrative, legislative and judiciary rules in the decisiun. Author takes the 
position that the decision was wrung and endangers the democratic process. 

Roslow. Eugene V The Japanese American Cases- A Disaster, Yale Law Journal. 
S4.No niune I94S).pp 489-5n. 

Presents a legal and cunstitutiunal putnt uf view uf the evacuation of Japanese 
Amencans from the Pacific Cuast during World War II with focus on the judgment 
made by the Supreme Court. Alsu gives a general account of the evacuation, how 
the alien Japanese were treated in Hawaii. England, and France and sunie court 
cases concerningthe actions taken against them 
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tenBfoek, Jacubub, tdvvard N Barnhart and floyd Malbun Prejudice, War, and 
the Constilution. Berkeley University ol Uilitutiua Presy 19 Vt »Ui8pp. (Vol i ol 
Dorothy S Ihonids, od . Japanese-American Evacuation and Resettlement.) 

In an extens»voly ^\elklotuiiientt^l vuluine, tlieaulhms proU* the reasons hehinj 
the ifiternniem ot Japanese Ameriuins durin^i Wuiid V\ar 11, aJiirt'ssui^; themselves 
to problems ot prejudice in tfie UiilecJ Stales iiiid U> ihv tuiidanieiUal guarantees 
or the United States Constitution. The emphasis is on the torses whah pro(iuied 
and allowed the internniem. not on the internment itsell 

Teacher Resource and High School Level 
0 Camp life 

[aton Allen )\ Beauty Behind Barbed Wire: The Arts of the Japanese rn Our War 
Relocation Camps. New York. Harper, 208pp. 

tighty eiglit blatk and ^xliite and four Lolor pholograplib constitute the main (wrt 
of the book, aLLonipanied by captions and legends revealing the arts which were 
created by the Japanese internees in ail ten ol the War RelouUion Centers, f lower 
arrangements, wood carvings, and rnmiatuie landsuipes are a tew examples ot the 
type ot work sliown in this book 

/\t«it$uoka. lack Camp II, Block 211. Tokyo Japan Publications. Inc . 1974. 

Aulobiugrapliical amount ol a Nisei experience in Poston. Arizona llluituited 
with cartoons by the author. 

Thomas, Dorothy S and Rithard Nishmioto The Spoilage. Berkeley. University ot 
California Press, 1946 588pp (\oi 1 of Oorolliy S Thomas, ed Japanese- American 
Evacuation and Resettlement.) 

An extensive aailysis of the internmenl ui )apant»se Americ<iiis during World IVai 
N focusing on the detention itself, and not on the lorces whuii IchJ to the dentention 
of Japanese Americans The internment is analysed sociologically, emphasizing 
the conflicts among the internees and between inlernees and guards Acconuxjation. 
revolt, and suppression are analysed in depth 



Teacher Resource and High School Level 

Individual Experiences. Biographical Accounts 

Kikuchi, Charles ed«ted by John Modell The Kikuchi Diary. Chicago University 
of Illinois Press, 1973. 

Diary of a young Misei graduate student in social wellare, reveals thoughts 
and actions of the evacuation experience. 

Okada, John. No-No Boy. Rutland. Vermont Charles E lutde. !9''>7. 308pp, 

A novel written by a veteran of the Pacific War about a Nisei who had been a 
Japtinese natiorvilist and who refused to be drafleti B«ick m Seattle aftei release lr(jrn 
prison, the hero struggles to be accepted by Amerua, winch he had rejet ted and 
which rejected him. 

Thomas. Dorothy S The Salvage. Berkeley University of Califonita Press. 19^2 OTpp. 
(Vol 2 of Oorotfiy S Thomas, e<J . Japanese American Evacuation and Resettlement.) 

Part I. Patterns ut Social and Demographic Clianges. gives badgrouiKlinforrnalujn 
to provide a historical frame of reference for placing the evacuation-detention uisis 
in perspective Part 11. The Course of Individual Experience, presents IS personal 
accounts of those Japanese Americans who left the relouilion canips tu res(»ttle in 
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tho tost <ind Mjcidle VVost during 194 J and 1944> Deldjiod hie hbloncs ot ihoic 15 
rosoulofs tiro presented 

Yoshida )im and Bill Hoiokiwa The Two Worlds of Jim Yoshida. New York. VVilham 
Morrow Co, 1972 

Autubiographiuil aLcuuiil uf a Niiei frum Seattle and hii Lunfha during WWII. 
Student Materials 

K EUMENTARYlCVa 

Uthida, Yo$hiko> Journey to Topaz. Charles Scnbner s Sons, 

The ^loty sliuvv]> the hardships of one family while going through the expenenee 
ot bein^ evacuated into a lonLentration camp. Illustrations enhance the story« 

I'chidii Voshiko Samurji of Cold Hill. Charles bcnbner's Sons, 1972. 

KiKhi \tatsuAika is the ion of a Samurai, tht' aiuieiit Japanese vvarnor-nobility 
class He and his father and other villagers leave then home in Japan at the end ot 
Japan's feudal time, 1869, «ind try to establish a coluny at Cold Hill, Calitoriua. The 
barest tacts ot tlie story are true I he struggles, defeats, unwarranted opposition, 
appreciation or empathy are all expressed. An interesting story of one culture 
trying to co-oxist in a foreign and hostile country. 



2, JUNIOR HIGH LEVEL 



Bonhani, frank. The Burmj Rifles. Thomas Y. Crowell, 1960. 

Jerry is a japanese Amencan of draft age at the time of IVarl Harbor. He 

suffers from the hatred of his neighbors and is interned to a concentration camp with 
fiis family Jerry later enlists in tfie U.S. Navy and becomes part ot Merrill s Marauders. 

Ishigo. Estelle. Lone Hejrt Mountain. Los Angeles Estelle Ishigo, 1972. 104pp, 
A personal account of the evacuation and internment as seen through the eyes 
of a Caucasuin marricHJ to a Japanese American. The authoress has illustrated the 
book witfi many of her own works made while at the Heart Mountain relocation 
camp 

Okubo Mine Citizen 13660. New York. Columbia University Press, 1946. 209pp. 

A personal narrative* and picture book, written by a Nisei who was on an art 
fellowship at the Universitv of California, Berkeley, when World War II started. 
Covers the penoci from September, 1939. to January of 1944. The black-and-white 
drawingi and bnef comments give a general feeling of lile m an internment camp, 
partaularly lanforan Assembly Center in San Bruno and Central Utah Relocation 
Center at fopa/. 




I Nis(»i Combat Team - 442nd Regiment 

Student/Teacher Resource 

Inouye Oaniel and la\\rence Elliott. Journey to Washington. Englewood Cliffs. 
New Jersey Prentice Hall. 1967 
Autobiographicdl acccjunl ot the Inouye family immigration to Hawaii, includes 
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childhood experiences and reactions and feelings abuut World War II and ilie per- 
sonal participatiofi as a member of the 442nd and subsequent involvement in politics. 
(Can be used nt iiitermediate-high school level.) 

Martin. Ralph C Boy From Nebraska. New Vurk' harper and Row Brothers. 1940. 
208pp, 

A biography of Ben Kuroki, a Nisei who fought in the United States Army during 
World War il Includes his expenences of prejudice m Europe and the Pacific as a 
member of the armed forces and at home, 

C, Resettlement Process 

Teacher Resource/Secondary 



Kitagavva, Daisuke lss« and Nisei: The Internment Years. New York« The Seabury 
Press. 1967, '174pp. 

Personal narrative by an Issei clergyman on the differences in the feelings, back- 
ground, and outlook, as well as tlie similarities between tim Issei and Nisei dunng tlie 
period of "rc*-entry" of the japanese Americans into American society. 



H. Economic Losses from Evacuation and Resettlement 
Teacher Resource/Secondary 



Bloom. Leonard and Ruth Riemer. Removal and Return. Berkeley. University of 
California Press. 1949. 240pp, 

A compilation of statistics, with commentary, on the economic changes suffered 
from 1941-1949 by the japanese Americans because of the wartime internment. 
Includes changes in occupation, losses due td loss of clientele, and the role of 
evacuee claims in recouping the losses. 

"Epilogue to a Sorry Drama." Life. 62. No. 17 (Apnl 2X 1967). 

In an eight to zero vote, the Supreme Court decided that the United States 
Government owed S10 million to 4100 Japanese Americans whose savings were 
confiscated as enemy property 25 years ago. Author feels we should recall this 
issue when we "grow too complacent about rights we like to think are already well 
established." 

United States. Congress. House. Hearings Before Subcommilee No. 5 of the 
Committee of the Judiciary, 83rd Congress, 2nd Session on HR 7435 to Amend 
the japanese American Evacuation Claims Act of 1948. Washington. D.C.. United 
Stales Government Printing Office. 1954, 373pp. 

Representative Hillings of California introduced HR 743S which if passed was to 
amend the Japanese American Evacuation Claims Act of 1948 to provide additioail 
methods by which the final determination of tho^e claims can be expedited/* 
Testimony was given in San FraiKisco and Los Angeles by Congressmen, lawyers and 
various Japanese The testimonies of Representative Johnson of California and Mr. 
Masaoka of the japanese Amencan Citizens League represent very well the testi- 
mony in support of the bilL 
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MULTI ETHNIC MATERIALS 



Teacher Resource and Secondary Level 

Banks, lames A. Teaching Strategies for Ethnic Studes. Boston, Massachusetts. 
Allyn & Bacon, Inc. 1975. 502pp. 

Useful suggestions for the development of a multi ethnrc approach to insiruc 
liun for grades K 12, Suggested topics and acUviiies are provided fur the vanous 
ethnic groups. Excellent multi ethnic chronology provided in appendix. 

Bibliography on Racism. Washington D.C. NIMH 1972. Oocumeiit #(HSM) 73-9012. 

An annotated bibliography of recent research and reports on the characteristics 
and consequences of distfimination and prejudice on American minurity groups. 

Blauner. Robert. Racial Oppression in America. New York. Harper & Row. 1972. 

Examines the situation of colorc*d " minority groups (blacks. Oiicanos, Asians. 
Native Americans) as internal colonies and the consequences of this for race re- 
laiions. The paradigm js contrasted with the more standard immigrant group- 
assimilation perspective. Presents case studies of institutional racism. 

Bnglvm lohn and Tlieodore Weissbach, eds. Radal Attitudes in America. New York. 
Harper & Row, 1972. 

A reader that covers much of the psychological research on the development, 
maintenance, behavioral consequences correlates, and changes m racial attitudes 
and stereotypes. 

California Advisory Committee to the United States Commission on Civil Rights. 
Asian Americans and Pacific Peoples: A Case of Mistaken Identity. 1975. 

Summary statements bascnJ upon hearings held in Northern and Southern California 
from the vanous representatives of Asian American and Pacific Peoples. 

Dtiniels, Roger and Harry L Kitano. American Radsm: txploration of the Nature of 
Prejudice. New York: Prentice Hall 1970. 1'iSpp. 

Specific discussion of the nature and makeup of American racism. Discusses 
anti Japanese movement Aithtn the total context of the history and social ongins 
of American prejudice. 

Glazer, Nathan and Daniel P. Moynihan Beyond the Melting Pot: The Negroes, 
Puerto Ricans, jews, Italians, and Irish of New York City (2nd Edition). Cambridge. 
TheM.l.T. Press. 1970. 290pp. 

first and last chapters deal with ethnicity as an integral part of American life. 
Some insensitive comments about ethnic groups are included m text and users 
should exercise caution. 

Cordon. Milton. Assimilation in American LKe: The Role of Race, Religion and 
Njitional Origins. Siew York: Oxford University Press. 196*1. 

Explication of the concept of ethnicity m America and sets forth a seminal 
theory of assimilation and acculturation in American society. 

Handlin. Oscar, Jhe Uprooted: The Epic Story of the Great Migration that Made 
the American People (Revised Edition). New York. Crosset and Dunlap, 1973. 

Chronicles European immigration to the United States. Treats peasant life m 
Europe and naiiviiiic movemeiili <n the lace nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
in the U S Well wniien book that provides comp<issionate perspective ul immigranb 
including pioneenng efforts, frustrations and triumphs in North America. 
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Sue. Sianle/. Stereotypes as a Meiibure of Success, Journai of Social Issues. 50, 
pp. 83^98.(1973). 

An intereMmg exajninatiun uf the development and Jiangeb in stercutypob ab 
an indicator of a inmority group perceived position in American Society. Examines 
the history ut Chinese and Japanese stereotypes frum the early negative yellow 
peril" attitudes toward the more recent model minority perspective. 

van den Berghe Pierre. Race and Racism. iNew York: Wiley. 1V07. 

Develops a t pology for examining race relations historicall>. Also presents 
an outstanding O'scussion the often confused concepts of Sx>cial and cultural 
pluralism. Present case studi'»s of race relations in the United States, Brazil. Mexico, 
and South Africa and argues iui the need to examine race relations in a comparative, 
historical, and general manner 

Watson. Peter (ed.) Psychology and Race. Chicago. Aldine, 1973. 

A reader that summarizfe^ much of the recent psychological research on race 
relations. Examines areas su»!}^ a> preiudice. the development of facial ovvarerjpss* 
identity, interrocial interaction, irtelligence. and language. 

Williams. Robin Amcrican^ Society: A Sociological Interpretation (3rd Edition). 
New York: Knopf, 1970« 

An excellent examination of tli« social and cultural pattci is in American society 
(i.e.. good fur dis.ussion on Amcricanibm and characteristics of Amunca). Focuses 
on American institi'tioh such as education, family. reli|,.on. politics and on cultural 
var«es. 

Wilson, William. Power, Privilege and Racism. New York. Micmillan. 197 5. 

Attempts to develop a iheoietical frarnuwoik Ji.ough an eAamiriation of racial 
stratification, the emergence and maintenance u» institutional racism, and the 
processes of racial contlicl and accomodation. F'jcuse.') on power differences 
iv/een groups lnclude.s case studies of race relations in (h» United States and 
South Africa, 

Yetnnan. Norman and C. Hoy Steele, eds. Majority and Minority (Jnd Edition), New 
York: Allyn & Bacon, inc 197S. 

A reader that .examine*' race relations theory, methods ot inter group contact 
and adjustment, patterns ot discnmination. arid recent black activism 
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Intermediate and Junior High School Level 



Cuban. Larry and Philip Roden. Promise of America (Sociai Science senes) 2nd 
Edjlion, Qenviesv, lUinois: Scott foresnian & Co., 1975. 

General social science series based upon an inierdisciplinary approach. Student 
text and teacher guides available for grader 7-8. 

Kai-yu Hsu, editor. Multl-Ethnic Literature: Asian American Authors. Palo Alio, 
California: Houghton-Miffhn & Co., 1970. 

Teacher guide provided with student text ^hich includes abridged works wntten 
by Asian American authors. 

Leathers, Noel L. The Japanese in America, The In America Series: Lerner Ethnic 
Studies Library. Minneapolis, Minnesota. Lerner Publications, 1974. 

One of JO plus student texts dealing with the various immigrant group experi 
ences in the United States Some factual inaccuracy is contained in the Leathers 
book; teacher should make note to check. 

Quigley, Charles N. Civil Government: Your Rights and Responsibilities as an 
American Citizen: A Civics Casebook. Lexington, Massachusetts. Cmn & Co., 1972. 

Excellent student text and teacher guide for classroom use in developing an 
understanding of the Constitution and citizenship, 

Quigley, Charles N. and Richard P. Longaker. Conflict, Politics and Freedom. 
Lexington, Massachusetts; Cinn & Co., 1972. 
To accompany Civics Casebook, 

Quigley, Charles and Richard P. Longaker Voice for Justice: Role Playing in 
Democratic Procedures. Lexington, Massachusetts; Cinn & Co , 1975. 
To accompany activities for Gvics Casebook. 
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MULTI MEDIA MATERIALS 



A. Films: 

Fence at Minidoka (16 mm., 30 minutes) 

The World War II Lamj) at Minidoka. Idaho is visU'd by u Sani)ei television 
lepoiter. This film was produced by KOMO l V in Seattle. 

Public Affairs Manager 
KOMO-TV 
100 Fourth Avenue N. 
Seattle, Washington 98109 
(206)MA4-6000 
Rental lee: Postage cost only- 
Guilty by Reason of Race ( I6mm., S I minutes) 

A 1972 television doLunientary v\hidi ledture!> many members of the 
japanese Amentan Lomnuinity. The film ruteivfd a blu<' ribbon at the 
AmericairFilm Festival in New York in the Citi/en category. 



NBC Educational Enterprises 
)0 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, New York 10020 
(212)017-8500 

Rental lee: S40.00 plus postage 
Purchase price: SSSO.OO 

Rental from University film libraries 
University of Alaska 
Arizona State University 
University ot Anzona 
University of Colorado 
University of South Carolina 
South Dakota State University 
Florida State University 
University of South Florida 
University ol Georgia 
Idaho State University 
University ol Iowa 
University of Illinois 



Indiana University 
Kent State University 
University ol Mic higan 
University ol Minnesota 
University ot Nebraska 
University ot New Hampshire 
University ot North C arolina 
Oregon State University 
Pennsylvania State University 
University ot Utah 
Central Washington State College 
University ol Wisconsin 



I Told You So (black and white. 10 minutes) 

Portrait oi Asian American |xjet. La\\sun Inada, which travc»ls \. /in his f)ast 
as a child in Fresno. California tu his f)resc»nt as «i ()iutesscjr ot Lnglish 
at South Oregon University, 
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Visual Communications 
1()01 Griffith Park Boulevard 
I OS Angeles, California 9(X)2f) 
(2n)()2(vSI79 
Rental le(-S2(K(K) 
Purchase price. $2U).0() 
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Issel Nisei, Sansei ( K) mm., ^0 minuies) 
A docunieiittiry mode (ot pubk lelevisiun Lonieriiin^ ihe J«if)anebc> 
American communiiy of Soabfook, New Jersey. 



Doug Leonard, Director ol Progiamming 

New Jersey Public Broadcasting 

'157 } Paikside Avenue 

1 r en ion, Ne.w Jersey 08638 

Rental fee; S i0.a)__^ 

Purchase pricerS2S0.00 



Issei: The First Fifty Years (black and while, 16 mm., 17 minutes) 
Chiunicles the experiences uf the Issei immigrants, teacher ni.viual available 
for use at secondary leveL 

UCLA Asian American Studies Center 

900 Hilgard Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90024 

Film rental fee: S30.00 plus S J.OO postage 

\ ilm purchase price; $13 }.(X) 

Teacher's Manual purchase price: 51. SO 

Just Like Me (color, 8 minutes) 
For grades K6. Simple animatcxl film which stiinulati^ tliuuglit aial di!>tussiun 
about individual differences and value of being individual. 



Oakland Unified School District 
102S Second Avenue 
Oakland. California y-U>()6 



Manzanar (16 mm,. 1S minutes) 
A man's recollection uf his Uio at Man/anar wIumi he ^\a: a small buy. 

Visual Communications 
1601 Griffith Park Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 9(K)J6 
Rental fee; $25.00 plus postage 
Purchase price; $2(XJ.(X) 

r 

Nisei: Pride and the Shame (16 mm.. 26 minutes) 
C^riginally part uf the CBS Twentieth Century series. Narrated by Walter 
Cronkite, the film presents an uver\iow ul the evacuation expeneiue. 



JACt National and Regional Offices 
Rental fee: $10.00 f)lus postage 

Pieces of a Dream (color, iO minutes) 
Overview of the struggled) ut Asian Amerium faun l<ilxjrers in the S<Kramentu 
River Delta. Pruvides the ntxessary baikgruund to the uiulerslaniling uf the 
contemporary problems of Asians in Calfornia agriculture. 
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Visuol Coniiminicalions 

GriHilh Park Boulevord 
Los Angeles, Gililornta 9(X)20 
Rental ice: S2S.(K) 
-IHirchast* price: $.KK).0() 

Subversion (16 mm,. 26 minutes) 
Narrated personal experienc es and Duruthea Lange :> phutugrapfis (many 
appearing in Execlive Order 9066) give an intimate vieu ot the evacuation 
experience. The film was produced by KQED, public broadcasting station 
in Stin franosco. and views the effects of fear ami racism on three generations 
of lapanese Americans. 

Film Wright 

Diamond I leights ' 
San Francisco. California 941 i 1 
(•nS) 86V610() 

Rental fee: S V2«50 plus $2,00 postage 
Purchase price: S 525.00 

Witi ridori: Birds of Passage (color. 50 minutes) 
Lends understanding to the history of Japanese immigration through the 
accounts of three surviving Issei, first generation Japanese Americans. 

Visual Communications 
1601 Griffith Park Boulevard 
Los Angeles. California 90026 
Rental fee: S2S.00 
Purchase price: S400.00 

B. Filmst rips/Slides: 

Cynthi-i, The J^ip^nese American Children of the Inner City (filmstrrp, record 
and booklet - part of one set) 

Presents one facet of Japanese American life. 

Society for Visual Education. Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 

Distorted Image 
Slide workshop with written narrative. 

Anti- Defamation League of B'nai B'rith 
VIS Lexington Avenue 
New York, New York 10016 

S90 N. Vermont Avenue 
Los Angeles. California 90024 

Purchase price: S iS.OO 
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The japanese American Experience (12 minutes) 
A ;>Ijde presunldliun v\ilh af)prupruUe tumtnenUiry «iiui iunlumpurdry 
music, Phulu^rophb Irum iho Nuliunal Ardiivub the .Months ut V\ailing 
I'xhibit ut p€iinlirigb «iml dr*uvings b> Kip<im'bo Aiirtkoh t'v«inieeb duimg 
World War II. 

Manzanor ComtTmiee 

HbGCurran Slrt»ot 

1 OS Angeles, Calitomta 9{X)26 

(21 5)82So04J 

Rental iee: Inquire i<bove 

Purchase price: Inquire National Archives 

The Japanese American Experience (15 minutes with music) 
Slide presentation un L»v»Kuatiun and internnieni during World \\\\t II. 
Guest classruum spetiker avoilable to provide ()c'rsonal occutjrit uf lite iii 
relocation center. 

Ms. Amy Uno Ishii 

1801 North Dillion Street 

Los, Angeles, California 9(X)2f) 

(21*5) 064-4 M4 

Rental Ice. Inquire above 

The Japanese Americans: An Inside Look 
A program tor grades 4 8 which includes two tihiibtnps, a cassetle ur nxotd 
and a teacher's guide Vievvb iiti/eni>liip and prt'judice ihrtjugh ihv eyt's ol 
Japanese Americans. 

japanese American Curriculum Projec t 
P.O. Box My7 

San Mateo. California 94401 
Purchase Price, with two records. $ 17 95 
with two cassettes: 519.95 

JACL Workshop I: The Japanese in America 

Workshop kit complete with resedrch guide, hi!>tor> oullnu*. slide presi^n 
tat ion. and annotated bibliugraph>» The slide show is available* bepa ra I t'ly. 
Kit produced by Don Cstos, San Diego JACl, JACI Headciuartffs ami 
Visual Communications, 

JACL National and Regional Offices 
Free to JACL chapters and meiTil)er$ 
Rental price: SI o/x) 
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JACL Workshop II: The Camp Experience 
Hie kit IS cumplele auh tui LwiuJtiliun Jirunulugy, rebCtirLli guijo, slide 
presoniaiion. biblio^rdpliy, cimi maps U> soniu ol lh(^ cdiiip biifb. The bliji* 
show may bo borruut'J st'fjciicilt'lv, Kits f)roilucecl b> Dun Lsies, Stin Diugu 
JACl, JACI MtMciquartcrs and Visual Cunimunicalions. 

)ACi NaiioFiai and Regional Oilices 
Free to JACL chapters and members 
Rental price: $I(UK) 

Prejudice in America: The Japanese Americans 
Four filmstnps tur hi^h sihuul midents Luveririg ilje Issei. Nisei wartime 
and lontomporapy expeneiu es Set imkules d tea^^hers manual and rending 
list. 

Japanese Ameritan Curriculum Project 

P.O. Box M>7 

San Mateo, Calitornia 9'M01 
Purchase pnce. with two records, S29,9() 
with two cassettes. S ) 5.00 

Relocation of Japanese Americans: Right or Wrong? 
fwo filmstnf)s on the relocation written by Dr, Marry kitano ui UCLA. 
Complete with U) documentary photos (lIxM) and a comprehensive 
teacher s guide, 

JACL lleadcjuarters and Rc^gional Ollicc^s 

Zenger Productions. Inc 
P.(X Box mi 

Culver City, California 002 \0 
Purchase pncc\ with two records; S M.05 
with two cassettes: S 

C. Photo exhibits: 

Concentration Camps 
Unusual photo exhibit now on display at Natioiidl JACl HeaJciuarters, 
Produced by Bob Nakamura. Visual Cummunications. it depu ts iviih pfiotos 
and quotations the evacuation and relocation experience. Due to the si/e 
of the c^xhibit, it cannot be shipped. It is available on k>an lor periods oi up 
to two week? free of charge, [)ut must be picked cii)and returncxL 

Executive Order 9066 
Photographic exhil)it iii Bb panels of the evacuation and relocation years. 
I hese photos also a[)pcMr in the book. Executive Order 9066. 

California \ listoru al Soc lety 
2000 Jackson Strc^et 
San Francisco, California 0.| 100 
RtMital lee. $^(X).(K) for six week penod. 
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D. Records: 



A Grain of Sand 
Music for the struggle by Asians in Ainorica. 

Paredon Records 
Box 889 

Brooklyn, New York 11202 

E. Supplementary activities: 

East/West Activities Kit (Ethnic Understanding Sc»rres) 
Twelve Asian American activities for grades V6. 

Visual Communications 
Asian American Studies Central Inc. 
1601 Criffitli Park Boulevard 
Los Angeles. California 90026 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS 



DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
DENVER, COLORADO 80202 
(303) 266-2255 

The HeriUge and Contributions of the Chinese and Japanese Americans, (1973) 
A brief guide to the history of the Chinese and lapanese Americans, with a 
focus on the immigration of Asians m the Colorado area. Bibliography in- 
cluded, 

LOS ANGELES CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
100 NORTH GRAND AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90054 

The Asian American Experience. (Lloyd Inui and Frankirn Odo, 1974) 
Three-part teacher resourse manual for use in grades 9-12. Provides histon-^ 
cal outline, cultural characteristics and suggested activities and resources - 
for teachers. Includes treatment of Chinese. Korean. )apanese and Philrpino ' 
communities in Southern California. 

OAKLAND UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
MULTIETHNIC CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT CENTER 
314 EAST lOTH STREET 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 94606 

The Japanese Americans. 

A brief introduction to the )apanese Amerrcdn experience lor teachers. The 
material is somewhat dated, but offers adequate materials and suggested 
approaches for use in instruction of Japanese American studies. 

PASADENA UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
351 SOUTH HUDSON AVENUE 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 91109 

Asian American History, (^llyagawa. Miyakawa and Ogawa. 1974) 
A basic curriculum guide to Asian American history for use in grades 9-12. 
A collection of articles is included for student use as well as a useful 
bibliography which gives information as to availa!)ility of teachenstudent 
resources for the Pasadena, California area. 

Asian Americans in Our ComrriMnity. (May Higa, 197 \) 
Course outline for a JOhour u.iit (grades K b) and suggested lesson plans 
that can be adai)ted to different classroom needs. The Ethnic Understanding 
Series by Visual Communications serves as a basic text. 

5 
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RICHMOND UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
1100 BISSELL AVENUE 
RICHMOND, CAUFORNIA 94804 

Asian AmoriccUi Studios f'rujoctx 

The Chinese Amefican Experience and the Japanese American bperience. (l^rj) 
K\l^vlAlllu' ^Ohh' lui UM' hi I'liMiuMittirv and sixuiKlarv uMtn\.{iu\\ CjUides 
Hicludi* lunipri'lu'iibKi- titMtnu'iit ut Chitiuse Aim*in.<ui ciiui )d|>tim*i».' AimTn^aii 
o\|H*neiKi» tiiKJ lb tailuru\i tw luniplfinent thr uu\{s iit bKKu\\ m^ikc jnbtrutiuii 
\ot the district. 

SAN FRANCISCO UNIFIED SCHOOLD DISTRICT 

135 VAN NESS AVENUE 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAUFORNIA 94102 

A Directory of Japanese American Resources. (1^)7-J) 

Dovelopud as a tuul iui ilassruum Icaiiior io tiMcli )apam*sf Anu'iicaii 
history, luhure and luntunipurary issui's. Basu \uialjulary terms and 
allitucit'S arc* oxplaini'd in the guide, hulucles a tairl) cumfjrehensive 
resourc e gurdo lor the San f ranc isco area. 

Oltke ut Dbtnct InServue Eduuitioii lastrut^tiunal Develupnient and Servians 
Cuides tor hitornic^diate (A (>). The Japanese Experience la Anierii a. 

Secondary C>12). Rcviding Sc^lcctrons tor Civics and UV History 

' Imniigration anci Relocation. 

"Lvac nation and Relocation. ' 
SpcHial lex us on Stin franciscu Jaf><ini»se American cuniiuunit> lor <.unlem|Kjrafv 
period General trealnieiit ut Jafjanese AnierKait history. Intern lediale section 
provides for instructional activities. Experimental for information only. 

THE BAY AREA LEARNING CENTER 
TEACHER LEARNING CENTER (TLC) 
in cooperation with the 

JAPANESE AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION QACE) 

1 400-1 6TH STREET 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94103 

Japanese and Japanese American Activities. ( I97'>) 

A curriculni guide divided into two sections, I) japtiriese lultuial diaracler 
isticb with suggestcx! tictiviiJc»s and task uuds tui '>tudeiit use (K t>) and 2) Jajwiu^e 
American contrjhutions. historical experience, current coiuerns, etc.. using 
task cards (-J-b and 7-0). 
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SAN DIEGO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 

4100 NORMAL STREET 

SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 92103 

A Guide for Teaching and Understanding the History and Culture of Japanese 
Americans. (K. Pukuda, T. Kashima, \^)7>) 

A combined hibturical and LultuMi teachiiig guidi\ Induilob a ^lubbary ut 
terms and bibliography as wvW as pupulotiuri and oLLupatiunal Lhtirtj>. 

SANTA ANA UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 

1405 FRENCH STREET 

SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 92701 

Some Asian American Festivals and Activities. (R. Shigomura. 
ItMiher manual fur encuuroging grtMti'i <i\va<enebs abuut variuub aspectb ut 
Asian Aniencan Lulturol iuitivalb and aLliviiieb. M*ijur tuLUb is un I he ruut 
Lultiires rather than Luntempurary bucial situatiun ut Asian Amencanb m 
MK lely todays. (K-b) 

SEATTLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

557 ROY STREET 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 98109 

The Ethnic CuKural Herifage Program Rainbow Program. (M Nakagawa, V)7 \ 7S) 
Suggested learning ai tuities tor studentb. Majui tucus uii diversity and attentive 
development for all students. (K-6) 

The Ethnic Cultural Heritage Program Asian American Bibliography. ( Uir >) 
Annotated bii)Iiugr*iphy ui tuliun iUid nun fictiun hibtury. literature resuurct* 
urganiAitiuns, individuals, audio visu*il materials peitamitig tu teachers <iiid 
individuals. (K- IJ) 

ILLINOIS OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
100 NORTH FIRST STREET 
SPRINGFIELD JLLINOIS 62777 

Inter-Ethnic Dimensions in Education (Iitle IX, es(M grant, 197^). 
four volume |XiblnaUon \\\{h mulliethnK tiii|;}wisis. I) Prtiudke *iik1 LthjKxwUnsiii, 
II) Inter Ethnic Music. Ill) Inter Lthnic Ci^lebratiuiis and iV) Suru'v ut 4^ Lthnic 
Heritiige Grant projects tor 1974-7^. 

THE SCHOOL DISTRICT OF PHILADELPHIA 
OFFICE OF CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 19103 
(215) 299-7000 

Joint System Social Studies Program. 

Multiethnic curriculum gciide {\1 grviups) dealing v\idi liistuiy and culture 
ot various gruups Separate cumpaiiiun stntiuiis include 1) lesMjns and activities 
(K- \2) and 1) resourc e guide (K 12). 
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